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PREFACE. 



A SOMEWHAT lengthened experience in practical tuition 
has led me to believe that it is possible to present the 
facts and principles of English Grammar in a more logical 
and orderly manner than yet given in any book with which 
I am acquainted. 

A rage has recently sprang up for explaining minutely in 
books the principles of English Grammar ; hence, a host of 
Explanatory English Grammars has lately appeared. 
With all deference to the abilities of the writers of such 
books, I humbly submit that those who expect to make 
grammar explain itself to youthful minds by means of books, 
attempt the impossible. Grammar can only be explained 
to youth by the living voice of the teacher, and the man 
who relies on any other method had better change his 
occupation at once. Besides, such books are usually such a 
buddled-up store of grammatical confasion, that to attempt 
to find any fact or principle in them in answer to a given 
question, would be almost a hopeless task. 

What is wanted in a school grammar is a complete, 
orderly, and logical arrangement of its various parts, 
equally adapted to class study and reference. 

The treatment of the different parts of speech follows the 
natural order of definiUonf classification, infiecUoUf "where 
these severally exist; and notwithstanding the deviation 
from the practice of some recent and distinguished writers 
on the subject, I have, after the moat cat^^\A oorosv^^t^^Aw^^ 
given these under a single beadiiig, xBiV^iet \i>Q».'^ Vc^-tt^^ 



VI PBEFAGE. 

iDflection by itself. Little is gained, and much lost, in 
my opinion, by such an arrangement. 

The arrangement of the verb has been adopted after 
much thought, and a careful comparison of the most 
approved modem- treatises. There are properly three 
times or tenses — present, past, and future, all others being 
subsidiary, and in a manner explanatory of them. These 
may therefore properly be considered as 'prvmwry, the others 
as secondary f and should therefore be classed together. I 
leave out of sight altogether the weighty argument that 
Latin grammarians have adopted this course for an entirely 
different reason — the formation of the word.* 

As to the definition of a verb here given, I may add that 
twenty years' experience has demonstrated that by no 
other can the character of the verb be so clearly explained 
to youthfid minds. We have not improved upon the older 
grammarians in every particular. 

Although, as Archbishop Trench says,t ''It would be 

* It is perhaps too much to expect that manMud will ever think 
or write alike on any particular whatever connected with this sub- 
ject. The "glorious liberty" that exists in this country, where 
there is no Academy or other court possessing an appellate jurisdic- 
tion on the matter, has introduced the most " glorious " confusion, 
and even contradiction, into school grammars. This is a great 
evU, for it not only perplexes the pupil's mind by causing him to 
learn and unlearn airesh on every change of school, but leads Tiitn 
to question whether there is such a thing at all as grammatical 
truth. There is a gleam of hope, however, at least in one direction. 
The Public School Latin Primer, Smith's Principia Latina, and 
Bryce's First Latin Beadei^-works whose circulation is greater 
perhaps than all similar ones together — exhibit the Latin verb in 
the same order, and, as I have said, from the formation of the word. 
This may be said to decide the question as far as Latin is con- 
cerned; and as we have here two strong reasons for such an 
arrangement — common sense and verbal formation — ^it is to be hoped 
we are not far from unanimity on at least one point of gramma- 
iiaal arrangement. 

t "EngliBh^ Past and Present," p. n. 
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curioas to know how many have had their attention drawn 
to the fact that the subjanotive mood is at this very moment 
perishing in English," I have deemed it premature yet to 
omit it altogether. 

The *' Analysis of Sentences " will be found, it is believed, 
amply sufficient for the great majority of English students. 

Without going into minor details, I may finally express 
my conviction that there are few questions put at the 
Matriculation or Middle-Class Examinations which will not 
be found answered in tliis book. 

D. C. 

Albion House ScnooL, 

Brierlt Hill, 1871. 
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ERRATA. 



From the change of page the Perfect Tense in pag^ 
should have been in th^ place of the Past Tense, page 

and vice versa. 



INTEODUOTIOK 

Mankind commtinicaie their thonghts by means of 
language. 

Langaage is either spoken or written. 

QxamJIiar is that science which treats of the principles 
and rales of langaage. 

It is divided into fonr TpatUi-' Orthography j Etymology, 
SyntacD, and Prosody. 



CHAPTER I. 
ORTHOGRAPHY. 

LETTEBS. 



Orthograpliy treats of utters, their sonnds, and com- 
binations into syllables and words. 

IiOttOrs are divided into voivels and consonants. 

A YOWOl has a fall and complete sonnd of itself. 

The Towels are a, e, i, o, uj and w and y when they do 
not beg^n a syllable. 

The oonsonant cannot be distinctly sounded without 
the help of a vowel. 

The consonants have been classed into !— 

Aspirate, or breathinfir, as h. 

Oattnral, or throat „ h, a. 

Labial, or lip „ P»o,/, v, m. 

JjijupaaX, or tongue „ t, d, s, t, I, v, n. 

Beoundant „ etq,j,x. 

L, m, n, r are sometimes called liquid, from their readiness to 
oomUne with others. 

A diphthong is the union of two vowels in one sound, as 
aa, ae, ai, a/a, ea, ei, ee, ey, oe, oi, ou. 

A triphthong is* the union of three voYie\a vo. ^-v^a ^'spjvsl^^ 
as eau in beanty> bean; iew in vie^ •, uo^ VnVasyj % "Nwwvi vo. 



2 ENGLISH GSAMMAB. 

Exercise 1. 

Point out diphthongs and triphthongs xchere they exist :— 

Much, Baal, truth, land, care, beauty, laid, aged, buoy, large, 
again, merry, leaf, flambeaux, heir, hard, quay, hurt, Uxterview, 
voice, away, from, sound, teach> fetch, Torquay^ they, now, income, 
difficulties, honour, saviour. 

STLLABLE8 AND 'WORDS. 

A syllable is a single utterance of the voice, jand may 
consist of one or more letters. In every syllable there mnst 
beat least one vowel. 

A word of one syllable is called a monosyllable, as ji^t; 

a word of two syllables, a dissyllable, as jtistice ; a word of 

three syllables, a trisyllable, as jiistify ; a word of four or 

more syllables, a polysyllable, as justifying , justificoution. 

The general rule for dividing words into syllables is to begin eaoh 
syllable with a consonant where possible, and where two consonants 
come together to separate them. 

A word is formed of one or more syllables, and is either 
X>rimitive or derivative. 

A primitive word is derived from no other word, as 
love, give, 

A derivsitive word is one derived from some other word, 
as loving, giver. 

Derivatives are called oompouild when they are com- 
posed of two or more primitive or derivative words, as man, 
kind, foolhardy, cahinet-mahe^^ 

Ezeroise 2. 

Distimguish thefoUovmg, (I) as to syllables, (2) as to primitive, denva- 
tivSt and compound : — 

Man, inic^uity, rudeness, truth, constancy, manly, teaoh, breakfast, 
consternation, mankind, alliteration, but, truly, teapot, house, 
injury, help, household, son, beautv, landlord, indUcate, helpful, 
general, great, battle-field, deadly, death-bed, employment, smoke- 
room. 



CHAPTEB m. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology treats o{ words, their classification, inflection, 
and derivation. 
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Thero are niue classes of words, or parts of speeuli — 
ArtieUf Nouiif Adjective^ Pronoun, Verb, Adverb, Pr exposition, 
Conjunction, and Interjection. 

An article is a word placed before a noun to limit its 
significationt as a man, an apple, the garden. 

A noun is the name of any living being, place, thing, or 
qoality, as John, angel, London, desk, truth. 

An adjective is a word nsed to qaalify a nonn, as " a 
good boy," " ten men," " a white house." 

A pronoun is a word nsed instead of a noon to prevent 
the too freqaent repetition of the noan, as " John reads 
because he delights in study." 

A verb ia a word which signifies " to be," " to do," or 
''to suffer," and is used to affirm or ask questions, as 
** John speaks," " Are you ready ?" 

An adverb is a word which qualifies a verb, adjective, 
or other adverb, as " He reads well," " James is a very 
£ood boy," " Robert speaks very correctly." 

A preposition connects words, and shows the relation 
Isetween them, as " The dog is tmder the table," " My hat 
is on my head." 

A oonjunotion ooimeots words and sentences together, 
as "Call my brother and sister/' "The pupils improve 
heciomse they are studious." 

An inteijeotion is used to express some emotion of the 
mind in an emphatic or impressive manner, as " Ah me ! " 
" Oh that men were vnse I " 



Eseroise 3. 

l)ig{A.ngvMh the Aijfetvni 'parta of speech .— • 

l^m, a, good, I, give, soon, on, and, oh ! the, sUn, while, him, 
break, where> about, because, alas I therefore, under> finely, teacb, 
tlunn, KQpdnejBS, beautiful, army, an, hers, virtue, London, why, but, 
ten» 'adorn, beneath, by» indeed ! truly, mankind, angelic, scratch, 
brttflh, paint, there, coming. 

The man who reads the holy Bible learhs from it to think and act 
aright J but, alas 1 many forget its teachings. . 

* *7^APP^ coiomn ol the Parsing Table, A.pi&e«i9^ ^.,xwks ^^'^ 
tued Mt this Btaer9, 
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THE ARTICLE. 

An article is a word placed before a noon to limit its 
BignifioatioD, as a man, an apple, the garden. 

There are two articles, a or an, and the. 

A or an is called the indefinite articlei beoanse it does 
not point oat any particular object. 

The is called the definite article, because it does point 
oat some particular object. 

A is used before a consonant, and before Towels 
having the power of a consonant, as a man, a onion. 

An is used before a rowel, silent h, and h aspirate when 
the accent falls on the second sjUable of the word, as an 
eagle, an heir, an historical drama. 

Exercise 4. 

Supply suitable articles ; — 

Man,— ass,— house,— article,— desk,— turkey,— heir,— hospital,— 
pot,— book,— hi8tori(»l poem, — leaves,— romance, — apple,— pear,— 
unit,— hereditary,— pump,— eunuch,— ear,— treaties^— peaches,— 
accident. 

THE NOUN. 

A noun is the name of anj living being, place, thing, or 
quality, as John, angel, Londin, desk, truth, 

CLASSIPICATION. 

Nouns are classed into proper, common, and ahsf/ract. 
A proper noun is the name of a particular individoal of 
a class or species, as James, Buhlvn, Snowdon, 

When the proper noun is used as the type of a species it 
becomes common, as " He is the Newton of the age." 

A common noun is the name applied to a whole class 

or species, as ma/n, city, moimtam, 

Ckmmon nouns are sub-divided into cIom, ecUtcti9$, eonortU, and 
quantitative^ as hoy, crowd, silver, »core. 

Abstract nouns express some quality, attribute, or 
state of an object.^ 

They are sabaivided into those of qiuHity, action, ttaU; and v§thal 
nounsraa MOMtNSM, loolft^ sImP, tolfcin^^t* 

*-^or a Unt oonrae the primary claan&QaiUQii tu^ '^ QA«a»AL 
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Ezeroise 5. 

Classify the foUowing nou/M .— 

Robert, son, bladcness, truth, woman, Charles, dog, holiness, 
Trusty, Thames, mountain, height, river, Snowdon. beauty, London, 
tree, stream, city, size, Paris, town, mob, gold, dozen, whiteness, 
Walk, test, hearing. Tillage, army, Dudley, grass, race, iron, gross, 
grace, deep, q^eaking, committee. 

INFLECTION^ 

Infleotion is a change in the form of a word, to express 
a difference of meaning, or relation to other words in the 
sentence. 

Five parts of speech are inflected, the noun, adjective, 
pronoun, verb, and adverb. 

Nouns are inflected to express gender, number, and case. 



GENDER. 

Qender is that inflection of the noun which indicates 
the sex of the object. 

There are three ganders, the moBcuUne, feminine, and 
neuter. 

The masouline gender of nouns denotes the male sex 
of animals, as rnam>, horse, bull* 

The feminine gender of nouns denotes the female sex of 
animals, as woma/nf mare, cow. 

Nouns of the neuter gender denote that the things 
thej represent are without life. The word neuter signifies 
neither, that is, neither male nor female. 

When a noun may be applied to either sex it is said to 
be of the oommon gender, that is, common to both, as 
child, parent, pupil, teacher, &e. 

Peraonification means the employment of words of the masculine 
or feminine gender to denote objects without life. For example, 
we sometimes speak of the sun as Tie, of the moon as she, &c. 

Objects indicative of magnitude, strength, and courage are repre- 
sented as masculine, as the sun, death, winter time, anger, war, &c. ; 
those indicatire of beauty, grace, gentleness, and fruitfulness are 
represented as feminine, as the moon, ship, spring, Tiope, peooe^ Iea« 

The gender of nouns is diatrnguiaUoflL ^sx 'Cox^^ ^aSSsscwo^ 
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Bachelor 
Beau 
Boar 
Boy 

Brother 
Back 
BuU 

Bollock, ox, or *> 
steer } 

Cock 
Colt 
Dog 
Drake 
Earl 
Father 
Friar 
Oaader 
Oentleman 
Governor 
Hart 
Horse 



Abbot 

Actor 

Administrator 

Adulterer 

Ambassador 

Arbiter 

Author 

Baron 

Benefactor 

Brid^^oom 

Caterer 

Chanter 

Conductor 

Count 

Czar 

Deacon 

Director 

Don 

Duke 

Editor 

Emperor 

Enchanter 

Executor 

Founder 

Giant 

Gk>yemor 

Seir 
JSero 
S'nater 



1. By a different words as, 

maid 

belle 

sow 

girl 

sister 

doe 

cow 

heifer 



hen 

filly 

bitch 

duck 

countess 

mother 

nun 

goose 

lady 

matron 

roe 

mare 



Hoimd 

Husband 

King 

Lord 

Han 

Master 

Milter 

Monk 

Nephew 

Papa 

Bam 

Sir 

Sloven 

Son 

Stag 

Stallion 

Swain 

Tutor 

Undo 

Wizard 



abbess 


Jew 


actress 


Lad 


administratrix 


Landgrave 


adulteress 


Lion 


cmbassadresB 


Marquis 


arbitress 


Mayor 


authoress 


Murderer 


baroness 


Negro 


benefactress 


Ogre 


bride 


Patron 


cateress 


Peer 


chantress 


Pnet 


conductress 


Porter 


countess 


Priest 


czarina 


Prince 


deaconess 


Prior 


directress 


Prophet 
Protector 


donna 


duchess 


Shepherd 


editress 


Signore 


empress 
enchantress 


Songster 


Sorcerer 


executrix 
foundress 


Sulfan 


giantess 


Testator 


goyemesB 
heiress 


Tiger 


Traitor 


herohie 
htmtress 


1 Tyrsait 



braoh 

wife 

queen 

iady 

womaxi 

mistress 

spawner 

nun 

niece 

mamma 

ewe 

madam 

slut 

daughter 

hind 

mare 

symi^ 

governess 

aunt 

witch 



2. By a different temiiiiation ; bb. 



Jewess 

lass 

landg^ravine 

lioness 

marchioness 

mayoress 

murderess 

negress 

ogress 

patroness 

peeress 

poetess 

portress 

priestess 

princess 

prioress 

prophetess 

protectress 

shepherdess 

signora 

songstress 

sorceress 
Csnltaness, or 
\ sultana 

testatrix 

tigress 

traitress 
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Host 
Idolater 
Infante 
Inventor 



hostess 
idolatress 
infanta 
inventress 



Votary 
Victor 
Widower 



▼otaresB 
victress 
widow 



3. Byjoimng masculme and femine terms ; as, 



Man-serrant 
Male child 
He-ass 
BnUHaOf 



msdd-senrant 
female child 
she-ass 
oow-calf 



' Cock-sparrow hen-sparrow 
Billy-goat nanny-goat 

Peacock pea-hen* 



NUMBER. 

Nnmber is that inflection wbich shows whether one or 
more than one is meant. 

There are two numbers, the singular and plwrah 

The singular denotes one, as jpen; the plural more 
than one, as pens. 

The plural is generally formed by adding 8 to the 
singular, as hook, hooks ; tree, trees. 

Exceptions* 

1. Konns ending in s, k, slit ch soft, or in o preceded by a conso- 
nant form the plural by adding ea, as glasa, guMta ; Jox, foxes ; ^7i, 
fishes } ehurchf ehurches ; herOthwoes, 

Jvmto, canto, grottOt tyro, portico, solo and quarto, together with 
those ending ixk o preceded by a vowel, add s onlv, as junto, juntos ; 
folio, foUas. 

2. Konns ending in / or fs, change /or fe into vss, as loaf, loaves ; 
life, lives. 

Chisf, grief Avoarf, scarf, hoof, proof, gvlf, twf, mvff, stuff, sheriff, strife 
and a few others, add s only. 

8. Noons ending in y, preceded by a consonant, change y into tes, 
as city, cities. 

Those ending in y, preceded by a vowel, add s only, lK>y, boy*. 

4. The foHowing form the plural irregolarl 



Man men Ox 

Woman women Mouse 

Child chidren Louse 

5. Some have two plurals: — 

Brother brothers, brethren 

Cannon cannon, cannons 

Cloth cloths, clothes 

Cow cows, kine 

Die dies, dice 

Fish fish, fishes 



oxen 
mice 
lice 

Fowl 

Qenius 

Herring 

Index 

Pea 

Fenny 



IV! 



Foot 

Tooth 

Qoose 



feet 

teeth 

geese 



fowl, fowls 

Seninses, genii 
erring, herringS 
indexes, indices 
peas, pease 
penxdes, pence 



6. Some nouns have the singular and plural aUke, B8~l>rac«« de«.\*x 
daxen, ffrouse, salmon, series, sheep, etcine, trout. 



* See Exer<dBe 6, page V), 
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7* tthe loilowiug have ho pluQj :— * 

a. Proper nouns, as John, Londonf Thames. 

h. Abstract nouns, generally, as gentleness, truth, peace, 

c. Names of metals, as ^old, iron, sine. 

d. Names of things weighed and measured, as toKeat, eu^^ar', 

calico, tea, vnne. When different qualities or kinds 
are mentioned, these admit of a plural. 

e. Names of some arts and scienees, as poetry, imuio, arttJ^ 
• metic. 

8. The following have no singular :— oehee, annoZe, beOows, drwe, 
entrails, lees, morals, nuptials, riches, scissors, snvfferSf tidings, tongs, 
tTianfes, vitals, vmges. 

9. Some are employed as singular or plural, as amends, r.iathe- 
mattes, mMins, odds, optics, &c. 

10. illms, goUotos, netos» are generally singular. 

11. Nouns adopted firom foreign languages generally retain their 
original plurals. 



Addendum 


addenda 


'AmATI^ATIirilf • 


amanuenses 


Analysis 


analyses 


Apex 


apices 


Appendix 
Ammalculum 


appendices 
animalcula 


Arcanum 


arcana 


Axis 


axes 


Bandit,bandiito bandits,bandii 
Basis bases 


Beau 


beaux 


Cherub 


cherubim 


Crisis 


crises 


Criterion 


criteria 


Conversazione 




Datum 


data 


Desideratum 


desiderata 


Dictum 


dicta 


Dilettante 


dUettanti 


Effluvium 


effluvia 


Ellipsis 


ellipses 


Emphasis 


emphases 


Erratum 


errata 


Focus 


foci 


Formula 


formulsB 


Fungus 


fungi 


Genus 


genera 



Genius 

Hypothesis 

Index 

Larva 

ICagus 

Medium 

Memorandum 



genu 

hypotheses 

incuces 

hurv89 

magi 

media 

memoranda 



Metamorphosis metamorphoses 
Miasma miasmata 



Monsieur 

Nebula 

Oasis 

Parenthesis 

Phasis 

Phenomenon 

Polypus 

Radius 

Seraph 

Stimulus 

Stratum 

Stamen 

Terminus 

Thesis 

Vertex 

Vortex 

Virtuoso 



messieurs 

nebulsB 

oases 

parentheses 

phases 

phenomoia 

polypi 

radii 

seraphim 

stimuli 

strata 

stamina 

termini 

theses 

vertices 

voriicea 

virtuosi 



12. The following compound nouns, and others like them, form 
the plural as under:— 

Aid-de-^iamp aids-de-camp. 

Court-marual courts-martial. 

Consin-german cousins-german. 

Eather-m*law father8-m*law.* 



* See exerciae 6, p. ^» 
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CASE. 

Case is that inflection of the noun or pronoun which 
Bhows its relation to other words in the sentence. 

There are three cases, the nommative, possessive, and 
objective, of which the nominative and objectire of nouns 
Gure alike. 

The nominative is the subject of the verb or aflirma- 
tion, and is found in the sentence bj asking the question 
"who?" "which?" or "what?" as, "James sent tho 
letter." **Wlio sent it?" "James." James, therefore, 
is the nominative. 

The possessive case implies ownership or possessioD. 
It is formed bj adding an apostrophe and s to the nomina- 
tive, as hrother, "brothel's. It maj be found bj asking the 
question, "whose?" as, "This is John's book." "Whose 
book ?" " John's.'" John*s is therefore in the possessive. 

The objective case expresses the object of the action, 
or some relation expressed by means of a preposition. It 
maj be found by asking the question, " whom ? " " which ? " 
or " what ? " as, " Bobert loves his In^ther." " Whom does 
he love ? " " His brother ; " which words are therefore in 
the objective case. 

Sometimes the objective with of takes the place of tho 
possessive, as, " William's desk." " The desk of William." 

When two possessives come together, one is expressed 1^ means 
of a preposition, as, '* John's brothers friend." ** The mend of 
John's brother." 

Flnral nouns ending in «, and certain others, form the possessive 
by adding an apostrophe only, as, **The pnpils' caps," "Hoses' rod." 

The noun is thus declined : — 

Sing, Plural. 

- Man. Men. 

Man's. Men's. 

Man. Men. 





Sing, 


Plural, 


JHom,, 


Boy. 


Boys. 


Pom. 


Boy's. 


Boys'. 


Obi, 


Boy. 


Boys. 



Exercise 6. 

Ten the gender, number, and case of the foUomng n<mn«:— 

Man, sister, book's, kings, lady, slate, gander, \il«, «v«,^^^%, 
ohnrch, earls', seraph, drakes, aeer, -wido^, tuofi^, \lvc\»> y^^ 
8aw»', goose, CzariuA, folios, flock, anketf, lAjsuoTe, ^^^*^0^^*?£J-, 
frvtber, mesMienn, village, gander, npnp\iB*, v>X., -nsw^* »KtQa» 



plowB tb.e-r--P3ri. like a good —.a 

_ of t^e;^ VlJ? unto thee. 

^^^he helpless are^ 

And for the-- ofW 

Thouhearstaix-' 

The Song of Si 

THE A.DJE 

.na41eotlve>av.orduse. 
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V ^e positive is the simple form of the adjiBotire, and 
attributes some quality or oironmstanoe to the noxm with- 
out respect to any other, as " John is a tall boy." 

The oomparative expresses a higher degree of the 
quality expressed by the positive, as " John is tall^ than 
James." 

The superlative expresses the highest degree of the 
quality expressed by the positive, as " John is the tallest 
boy in school." 

The comparative is formed by adding r or er to the posi- 
tive as largfc, larger; great, greater. 

The superlative is formed by adding st or est to the 
positive as large, largest; great, greatest. 

Adjectives of two or more syllables are generally com- 
pared by prefixing more, most ; less, least, as " more useful," 
"less useful j" " most nseful," "least useful." 

Obs. Strictly speaking the positive also expresses comparison, for 
we cannot say, " John is a tm boy " without indicating that he is 
tall as compared with others. 

The following are irregularly compared : — 

Pos. Comp. Snp. 

Bad, evil, ill worse worst 

(Beneath) under undermost 

l)own 

Far farther farthest 

Fore former foremost, first 

fPorth) further farthest 

Good better best 

Head headmost 

Hind hinder hindmost, hindermost 

(In) inner inmost, innermost 

Late later, latter latest, lost 

Little less . least 

Low • lower lowest, lowermost 

Middle middlemost 

Much, many more most 

(Neath) nether nethermost 

Near, nigh nearer nearest, next 

Old older, elder oldest, eldest 

/f\^4.\ /x-»4-^» y outmost, utmost, out- 

(Out) outer | termobt, utteriiost 

South * fouthmost 

Top topmost 

Up upper upmost, uppermost 

Very , veriest 

Adjectives ending in y preceded by a couso^ttQ^., Ocoxl'^ *Col^ ^^ 
into I h0fore erand est, as fovrly, lo'-eWer, lotc\\<«U 
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Some doable the final consonant before comparlaoii, aa \ot, 
hotter, hoUest ; aad, gadder, taddest. 

Some adjectives, from their signification, do not admit of com- 
I»arison, as round, square, pei/dct, 8uprem0, perpmdieuktr, right, l^, 
vnwig, chief. 

The carduuil and ordinal acyeotires of quantity are not compared, 
snch as four, fourth, 

Ezeroise 8. 

Clasaify and compare {where possible) thefottowing odjecttVM;— 
Good, mach, this, large, sweet, dailj, supreme, excellent, green, 
round, truthful, tall, white, weekly, ten, that, short, low, bad, hot, 
ri^ht, magnanimous, near, violent, black, huge, thin, hard, slanting, 
cnsp, luminous, haughty, rattling, triple, fourth, looming, fifty, 
abandoned, close, endearing, circular, rich, despised, late, up, 
wrong, iniquitous. 

Exercise 9. 

St^pply suitable odQectives* 

A— house,— men,— waistcoat, — coat, — serial,— bread,— ^boy, — girl, 
—tree, — stick, — speech,— landscape,— newspaper, the table is—, the 
field is — , the prospect is—, what a— sight I— times— make — 11.0, 



there are— days in the— month, and— months in a year, sugar is 
— ^but vinegar is—, I play— violin in— style j a— dog bit my— ^boy and 
made his — arm bleed in a— manner. The— density of —water as — 



with— water will decrease where the water is— and increase where 
it becomes — than the — average. 

The wind disturbs the — lake. 

And bids it ripple — and — . 
It moves the — boughs till they make 

— - music in their — mesh. 

There is a pleasure in the — woods. 

There is a rapture op the — shore ; 
There is society where — intrudes. 

By the — sea. and music in its roar. 

THE PRONOUN. 

A pronoun is a word nsed instead of a nonn, to prevent 
the too frequent repetition of the nonn, as "John xeada 
beoanse he likes stady." 

CLASSIFICATION. 

Pronoons are of three kinds — personal, relative, and 
adjective ; and may be either simple or contpownd. 

The simple Personal pronouns are I, thou, he, she, it, 
witb their plurals, we, i/ou, tfieif . 

I, the Ant personal pronoun, Tepnrasenta \\iA B*g«(ik«t «c «i(^nc. 
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Thou, the Beoond, represents the person addressed. 

H«» t%$» or it, the third, represents the subject of cUscourse. 

The Relative pronouns are who, which, tluit, and ivhat 
They are bo oalled because thej relate to some word or 
clause going before, which is called the antecedent, as '' I 
esteem the boj who speaks the truth." 

Obs.— fiere toKo is the rdative, and boy the antecedent. 

Who is applied to persons only, as " The man who was 
here." 

Which is applied to the lower animals and objects with. 
out life, as ''The dog which barks," " The stone which foil." 

That is applied to objects of evory- kind, as '* The man 
tha;t spoke," "The cat that mews," "The desk that was 
jtnroken." 

Whai is equivalent to both relative and antecedent, as 
" I reported what you said; " that is, " that which you said." 

A», which is sometimes treated as a relative prononn, mnst be 
employed wiUi caution, and is chiefly used after same, as " He did 
the some as we anticipated." 

Who, which, and what, when used to ask questions, are called 
interrogative pronouns. 

' The Adjective pronouns are so called because they 
partake both of the character of an adjective and pronoun. 

They are of four kinds — possessive, distributive, demonstra* 
tive, and tndefvnite. 

Possessive pronouns denote possession. They are, 
my, thy, his, her, its, our, your their, own. 

The Distributive denote distribution or separation ; 
they are, each, every, either, neither. 

The Demonstrative demonstrate or point out j they are, 
this, that, and in the plural, these, those. 

The Indefinite pronouns are used in an indefinite or 
uncertain manner ; they are some, any, one, all, such, other, 
another, both, none, several, certain, divers, same, whole, 

INFLECTION. 

The personal pronouns are inflected by gender, number, 
and case, as follows : — • 

1st. person — M. or P. 2nd. person — ^M. orF. 
Sing. Plural Sing. Plural 
Norn, 1 we thou ^ws^ 

Poss, mine oura tVim^ ^^csox^ 

Od;\ me us tVie© "S^"^ 

c 
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3rd person— M. P. N. 
Sing. Sing. 




M. F. N. 


Sing. 


Plural 


Norn, he she 


ife 


they 


Poss, his hers 


its 


thdrs 


Ohj. him her 


ifc 


them 


The relative pronouns who, 


which, 


and thai, are thns 


declined : — 







Sing, and Floral Sing, and Plnral Singular. 

Nom, who which that 

Poss. whose whose 

Ohj, whom which that 

The adjective pronouns one, other, another, are declined 
like nonns, with the exception of another, which has no 
plnral. 

COMPOUND PRONOUNS. 

Compound pronouns are formed bjthe union of some 
other word with the simple pronouns. 

The compound personal pronouns are, myself, thyself, him* 
self, herself, itself, with their plurals, ourselves, yourselves, 
themselves, Thej are sometimes called the emphatic pro« 
nouns, because thej add emphasis to the expression, ai^ are 
the same in the nominative and objective cases, but have no 
possessive. 

When the actor and the object of the action are the same, 
thej are called reflective, as " He dresses himself,** 

The compound relative pronouns besides what, are who* 
ever, whichever, whatever, whosoever whomsoever, &o, Thef 
inclode both the relative and the antecedent| as '* Whoever 
did that must suffer; " that is, " He who did that must suffer." 

The compound adjective pronouns are my own, thy own, 
&o., and each other, each the other, one another. My otim,tky 
ovm, &o., are the same in the nominative and objective, bat 
have no possessive. 

Each other, one another, are thus declined : — 

Singular Singular 

Nom, each other one another 

J^oss, each other's ou,^ vaolhAr'a 

Ofy\ each other ^^'^ «nK])^«t 
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Exercise 10. 

Parse thefollovnng pronouns, 

i, who, my, this, each, any, mine, whom, they, these, every, him, 
e, me, which, his, that, us, whatever, thine, either, they, all, it 
lom, she, such, her, those, thee, whomsoever, neither, hers, 
ors, such, itself, what, its, whidisoever, thou, some, those, he, 
rs, each other, ourselves, we, thems^ves. 

Exercise 11. 

Supply appropriate pronouns, 

C love —, —hates —. He — is wicked, is not— friend. — cai»fits 
, — one fits — brother. — must bear — own burden. — is his — 
lit. — one may do— . — book is— . -is—, —are gone. Bring 

— pens. The bouj^htwas- . Every— must do — duty. — 

if e have — found ? My — . — intention is to excel — . — rule 
B— broken? — . Leave—. Take—, —do — mean? Have — 
m — P — do — mean P The man — stole — neighbour's horse, 
t — man deem — unworthy of — reward. -* course — may take 
11 suit—. — have hurt — self. 

Exercise 12 

Supply appropriate arttclM, nouns, adjectives, and pronouns. 

Value of Time. 
Suffer — to impress upon — the — of — just — of — . Consider 
w much is to DC performed, attained, and conquered, ere — are 

ted to discharge (the) your — may oompreht-nd. Think of 

ie) brevity of — . — most aged have compared— to a— in — , and 
—shuttle m — . Compute — oearings upon the — or —of eternity, 
d remember if misspent, — can never be re*called. 

The Verb. 

A verb is a word whick Bignifies ** to be/* " to do," or 
o suffer,"' and is used to affinn or ask qnesfionsi as " John 
edks" ^*Are you ready ? *' 

Classification. 

Verbs are of two kinds trcmHtive and intransitive' 

A transitive verb denotes that the action or emotion 

sses from the subject to some object, as *'I strike the 

We." 

Tbs, Here the act^'on strike passes from the 8u1]ject I to the object 

An intransitive verb denotes tW^. >^\^ wiVhssft.^js^ 
fob'oa 18 coofined to the subject, aa *• 1 sUepJ* ^*\ •njw.i 
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Ohs. The iutrausiiiye is sometimes followed by an object of 
similar meaning ; or of distance, as ** He slept ilie «I«ep of aeath," 
" He *an a race/' " He walked a mOe." 

In respect of forination, verbs are also classed into regU" 
lar, irregular, and defective, 

A reg^ar verb is one whose past tense and past par- 
ticiple are formed bj the addition of d or ed as love, loved j 
part, parted. 

An irregular verb is one whose past tense and past 
participle are formed in some other way, as see, saw, seen ; 
am, was, been, 

A defeotive verb is one deficient in some of its parts, as 
may, sTudl, &o, 

Chs. Begnlar verbs are sometimes called vmk verbs, because thej 
require the addition of a snfSz to form their past tense and pavt 
participle. Irrejrnlar are called stnyng, because thev do not require 
this addition, verbs possessing both forms are called rtdundanlk. 

When one verb is used to assist another in the formation 
of its voices, moods, and tenses, it is called an autnliary 
verb. 

The auxiliary verbs are he, have, do, shall, loiU, ma/y, 
can, let, must, ought; and are chieflj defective. Be, have, 
do, will are also used as principal verbs ; the others are 
meaningless unless nsed with principals. 

Verbs used onlj in the third person singular aro called 
impersonal, as it rains, it snows, it thv/nders, 

Class^ the following verba, (1) into traiisiiwe and intransitive, (2) into 

regular, irregular, and defective. 

Love, speak, hurt, talk, may, come, strike, tumble, hear, do, 
break, strew, fall, pity, know, attend, will, make, sail, read, reach, 
ride, touch, rise, proceed, sluul, shine, merit, show, preserve, sxMte, 
am. bestow, ring, can, complain, think, permit, must, stand, assert, 
thnve, approach, play, thrust, work, establish, write, estimate 
wake. 

iNPLECnON. 

Verbs are inflected to express voice, mood, tense, number, 
and person* 

VOIOE. 

Transitive verbs have two voices, the active and passive. 
The active voice denotes that the subject acts, as 
**Jamea loves." 
^he pamAve roice deuotea tibaVi V\kA vq^^V^ \a wsM^ 
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Qpooi or is the object of the action or emotioDi as '' Jamos U 
loved bj John." 

MOOD. 

Mood 18 that inflection of a verb which indicates the 
mode, or amditum, of an action. 

Verbs hare fire moods, the indicaUve, eubjtmctivef poten- 
tial, imperativet and wfinUive, 

The ixidloative asserts or indicates, as " I love.!' 

The BUtsl^UIOtive implies condition or contingencj, and 
is expressed by means of a conjanction, as if, though, unless, 
except, till, until, lest, as " If I come," "Tbongh he slay me.'' 
It is nsed onlj in subordinate sentences. 

The potential implies power, will, or obligation, as '* I 
can love," " I would rati," " He must go." 

The imperative commands, exhorts, or entreats, as 
** Leave me," " Do learn your lesson." 

The infinitive expresses action generallyi without 
reference to anv subject, as " To love." 

A partioiple is so called because it partakes of the 
character of a verb, adjective, and noun. When used as an 
a^ectiveit admits of comparison, ub" A more imposing sight 
has seldom been witnessed." 

TENSE. 

The tense of a verb refers to the time of the action. 

There are, strictly speaking, only three tenses referring 'to 

action, present, past, or future; but, in order more clearly to 

define the particular time of the action the perfect, pluperfect, 

and futwre-pevfect are added. These may respectively be 

considered as primary and secondary tenses. 

Obc. The present and past tenses, indicatiye and subjimctive, alone 
are expressed l^ means of the inflected principal verb; the others 
are formed bj means of auxiliaries. 

NUMBER. 

Verbs have two numbers the singular andjpZural, as "He 
loves," " They love." 

PERSON. 

Verba b&ve itree persons, l\i© jwst, aeco-a^^wAVAvw^ -» 
«5 "J apeak/' " Thgu Bpeakest," " ia^ a^w^i^*'* 
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Cox^jxigation means the arrangement of a verb into 
its varions voices, moods, tenses, numbers, and persons. 
The conjugating of a verb sometimes refers to the repeti- 
tion of its three chief parts, the present, past, and past 
participle. 



Presevd, 

Beware 

Can 

Forego 

Hay 

Must 

Ought 

Quoth 

Shall 

Wia 

Wit, or wot 



DEFECTIVE VERBS. 



Pott, 

could 
might 

• • • 

ought 

guoth 

should 

wist 

wot 



POMt 

ParHoipU, 



••• 
••• 



for^(one 



••• 
••• 
••• 

• !• 

• •• 

• •• 



to beware 

• •• 

to forego 



• #• 

• •• 
#•• 

■ • • 



to wit 



TO LOVE. 



ACTIVE VOICE. 



Present Indicative, 
Lore. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Past Indicative, Past Pai'Uciple, 
lioved. Loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Present Tense. 



1. I lore 

2. Thoulovest 

3. He loves 
Plural— 

1. We love 

2. Toulove 

3. They love 



Singular— 

1. I loved 

2. Tlioulovedst 

3. JBTe loved 
J*liiral- — 

1. We loved 
^ -Z0» JoTed 
S ^PTlored 



Singular— 

1. (If) I love 

2. (If; thou love 
8. (If) he love 

Pluml— 

1. (If) we love 

2. (If) you love 
8. (If) th«y love 



Past. 



Sinoyliar — 

1. (If) I loved 

2. (If) thoulovedst 
8. (If) he loved 

Plwdl— 






XhfliyVsH^ 
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Futore. 



1. IsbaUlOTe 

2. Thon wilt love 
8; HewillloTe 

Plural— 

1. WeshallloTe 

2. Ton will lore 
S. ThflywiHIoTe 



1. I hare loved 

2. Thon hast loved 

3. He has loved 
Plural— 

1. We have loved 

2. Yon have loved 

3. Thej have loved 



1. I had loved 

2. Thon hadet loved 

3. He had loved 
Plttral— 

1. We had loved 

2. Yon had loved 
8. They had loved 



SMUfttlar— 

1. (If) I shonld love 

2. (If) thon shonldat love 

3. (If) he shonld love 
Plurol— 

1. (If) we shonld love 

2. (If) yon shonld love 

3. (If ) they ihonld love 



Perfect. 



Singular — 

1. (If) I have loved 

2. (If) thon hast loved 

3. (If) he has loved 
Plural— 

1. (If) we have loved 

2. (If) yon have loved 

3. (If) they have loved 



Pluperfect. 



1. (If) Ihad loved 

2. (If) thon hadst loved 

3. (If) he had loved 
Plural — 

1. (If) we had loved 

2. (If) yon had loved 

3. (If) they had loved 



Future Perfect. 



Singular^ 
1. I shall have loved 
8. Thon wilt have loved 
8. Be will have loved 

Plural— 

1. We shall have loved 

2. Thon will havit loved 
8. They wfQ have loved 



Singular — 



1. (If) 

2. (If) 

3. (If) 
Plural — 

1. (If) 

2. (If) 

3. Si 



I shall have loved 
thon wilt have loved 
he will have loved 

he shall have loved 
yon will have loved 
they will have loved 



POnNTIAL HOOD. 



Present Tenie. 

SvnguJmr—' 

1. I may, can, or mnst love 

2. Thon mayit, canst, or must 

love 
8. He may, can, or mnst love 
Plural— 

1. We may, can, or mnst love 

2, Yon maj, out, or mnst love 
S. Tbe^ may, oan, or most 

lore 



\ 



Perftet. 

Biniit^laif — 

1. I may, can, or mnst hare 

loved 

2. Thon mayst, &o., have 

loved 

3. He may, Ac., have loved 

PlUTOJr- 
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Past. 

Singular— 

1. I mfght, could, would, or 

should love 

2. Thousrh mightst, &o., love 

3. He might, «o., love 
Plural— 

1. We miffht, fto., lore 

2. You m&ht, &c., love 

3. They might, ico., lore 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Pluperftot* 

Singular"' 

1. I might, oould, would, ot 
should hare lored 

2. Thou mightest, ko., have 
loyed 

3. He might, 4c, hare lored 
Plural— 

1. We might, &c., hare loved 

2. Tou mupht, fto., have loved 

3. Thej might, Ac.,iiaT« loved 

IMPEBATIYE MOOD. 



Singular— 
2. Love, or love thou 

2. Thou Shalt love 
8. He shall love 



Pr«aent~To love 
Present— Loving 



Present. 

I Plural— 

I 2. Love, or love ye 

Future, 

I 2. You shall lovo 
I 3. They shall love 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

I PerfMt— To have loved 

PARTICIPLE. 

Past— Loved I Perfect — Havfnjgr 

loved 



PROaRESSIVE FORM. 

I 



INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. POTENTIAL. 

Present— I am lov* I (If) I be loving, ko. i I may, can, or must 
ing, &c. I 1 he loving, te. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Present— Be thou loving, Ac. I Future^-Thou ahalt he loving, 

I kc. 

INFINITIVE. 

Present— To be loving. ( Perfeot— To have been loving. 

PARTICIPLE. 



Present — Being | Past^Been loving 
loving I 



Perfeot — Having 
beenlovinsr 



When the auxiliary verb do is used in the present and past Indica* 
tive either affirmatively or interrogatively, it is called the fmphotte 
Torm, 



AOrmmtire, 

£rM0ne—Ido can, ko. 



I Pfweut 
I Pa«t— " 
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PASSIVE VOICE. 

The paesire Toice is formed of the verb " to he" and the 
past participle of the principe^l verb.* 



INDICATIYl. 



Sinffulair-^ 

1. lam 

2. Thou art 

3. Heia 
Plural— 

1. We are 

2. Ton. are 
8. They are 



FAST PABTICIPLK. 



Suiytilat 

1. I was 

2. Thou wast 

3. He was 
Plttrtl— 

1. We were 

2. Ton were 

3. They were 



Singular-^ 

1. I sball be 

2. Thou wilt ba 
8. HewiUbe 

Pluml— 

1. Weshallbe 

2. Tou will be 
8. They will be 



Singular— 

1. I hare been 

2. Thou hast been 
8. He has been 

Plural— 

1. We have been 

2. Tou haye been 
8. Th^ have been 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present Tense. 

Singular — 

1. (If) I be 

2. (If) tbou be 

3. (If) he be 
Plural— 

1. (It) we be 

2. (If) you be 

3. (If) they be 

Past. 

Singular — 

1. (If) I were 

2. (If) tlion wert 

3. (If) he were 
Plural— 

1. (If) we were 

2. (If) you were 

3. (If) they were 

Future. 

Singular — 

1. (If) I should be 

2. (If) thou shouldst 
be 

3. (If ) he should be 
Plural— 

1. (If) we should be 

2. (If) you should be 

3. (If) they should b3 

Perfect. 



Singular— 

1. (If) I have been 

2. (If) thou hast been 

3. (If) he has been 
Plurol— 

1. (IQ we have been 

2. flQ TOU have been 

3. (If) they have been 



loved 

(* 
ff 



ft 



loved 



t» 
II 

II 
i> 
II 



loved 



II 
II 

II 
I* 
II 



loved 



II 
II 

11 
II 
II 



• The teaober will iind it oonveiueiit to twi\i t\x^ -^w^ *' \A\i^" 
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Singular — 

1. I had been 

2. Thou hadsb been 

3. He had been 
Plural^ 

1. Wehadbeea 

2. Yoa had been 

3. They had been 



Pluperfect. 

Singular — 

1. riQ I had been 

2. (If) thou hadst been 

3. Qtf) he had been 
Plural 

1. CU) we had been 
I ^ (If) 70U had been 
I 3. (li) they had been 

Fature Perfect. 



Singular — 

1. I shall have been 

2. Thou wilt have been 

3. He will have been 
Plural— 

1. We shall have been 

2. You will have been 

3. They will hare been 



Singular— 

1. (If) I shall have been 

2. (If) thou wilt have 

been 

3. (If) he will have been 
Plural — 

1. Of) we shall have been 

2. (in jonwiU have been 

3. (If) they wUl have 

been 



Present Tense. 

Singular — 

1. I may, can, or must 

be 

2. Thou mayst, &c., be 

3. He may, fto., be 
Plural— 

1. We may, fto., be 

2. Thou may, ko., be 

3. They may, &c., be 

Past. 

Sinjular— 
1. 1 might, could, would, 
or should be 

2. Thou might, Ac., be 

3. He might, &c.,be 
Plural^ 

I, We might, Ae„he 
A Toa might, iio.,he 
* 'Our might, ice.^ he 



POTENTIAL HOOD. 

Perf)90t. 



loved 



t» 

ft 
t» 



loved 



n 



it 



»l 



Singular— 

1. I may, can, or must 

have been 

2. Thou maystf&c, have 

been 

3. He m«y, Ac, hare 

been 
Plural — 

1. We may» &c., have 

been 

2. Ton may, &o., have 

been 
2. They may, &c., have 
been 

Plni^erfeot. 

SingvUar — 

1. I might, could, would, 

or should have been 

2. Thou mightest ftc., 

have been 

3. He might, Ac., have 

been 
Plural — 
1. We might, &o., have 
been 

V)AGfla 

loQeii 



loved 



loved 



ft 



I* 



»t 



\t 



v» 
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IlfPBBATITX MOOD. 

Preient. 

Singular-^ I Plural— 

2. Be, or be thou | 2. Be, or be je loved 

Future. 
2. Thou ibalt be I 2. You shall be „ 

8. He shall be j 3. They shall be „ 

INFiXITIYE MOOD. 

Present—To be ) Perfect— To have been „ 

PARTICIPLE. 

PerftOt— Being | Pftst— Been | Perftet — Havicg 

been loved. 

PROGRESSIVE FORM. 

INDICATITE. SUBJUNCTIVE. POTENTIAL. 

Pr w int l am being, Ac., none none loTed 

Put— I was being, fto., none none „ 

The rest are wanting in the paesive voice. The emphatic form 
is also wanting in the passive voice. 

Remarks. 

The yery name of the verb (vebbvx, a trord) indicates its pro- 
minence in language. It is the most important part of speech, and 
the most difllcnlt to be thoroughly learned, in any language, from 
its varied usee, classifications, and inflections. 

The modem tendency of the English and moet other modem 
languages is, to drop inflection. The form hath, loveth, ftc, for the 
third person singular, is now seldom used, except in poetry. The 
form tnott of the pronoun is used chiefly in addressing the Supreme 
BefiDg and in poetry, you being employed instead. 7e is used m the 
imperative mood, and seldom elsewhere. 

The post vartielple, and not the past tcfiM, must be used after the 
auxiliaries he and haw, as " I have written," not, " I have wrote.*' A 
good method therefore of finding the past participle of a verb is to 
use either of these first ; thus,*' I have — spolcen." 

After the verlra bid, dare, need, and some others, the preposition to 
is omitted before the infinitive, as " I need not (to) tell you." 

Some verbs undergo change during inflection, as try, Iryest, tries ; 
let.lettett ; die, dying. 

Some grammarians would abolish infiection entirely in the sub- 
Jnnctive mood. When doubt and futurity are both implied, this 
mood should be used, as " If thou love." which is in fact equivalent 
to " If thou shouldst love." The oistinctiou, hc^«^«t^ S& \^<^V 
always observed, even by distinguished wtiteiA. _ 

"To asprem simple futurity, shoU is uaedVu ^Aie *a^'fi«*^'^*'^^^x 
wmin tk0gecoad tad third: as I shaU oow«, t\vw vaU <;;v«^*>^* ^^^^^ 
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come. Wm, in tbe first person, generally denotes determination: 
OS I totU come ; and shall, in tluB fieoond and third persona, gene* 
rail J denote authority : Thou shalt not InR ; he shall come to-morrotc." 
Morell'8 QramvMr, p. 41. 

Ezeroise 14. 

Tell the person, number, tense, mood, and voice of the fottowing viHw .*-~ 

I am. We love. I was waHdng. I am stmck. To speak. Lore 
thou. I do speak. Thoahatest. He had been loying. Thonwast 
heard. To be struck. Be thou persuaded. Thou didst hear. Yon 
laugh. He has been paying. He sits. He has been rejected. To 
have seen. We had been playing. They learn. I struck. Though 
they call. We shall be roaming. They will pity- Thou hast out 
We had beenpropoiied. To have been dressed. You will be seeing. 
Standing. xou have spoiled. You will be approTed. Bang 
touched. They might have been singing. We haa 8iK>ken. They 
will have been struck. Broken. She will teach. I may be desj^sed. 
John does good. Thou wilt prosper. I may trjr. Thou mightst be 
injured. Being dropped. Flee ye. James did tell. We might 
have waited. Having cast. They are loving. John might have 
been killed. Thou mightst fall. Having beeoi caught. H I were 
seen. You have been praying. You may have fiiiled. If I come. 
Thomas is teachinsr. Escape. We shall have been thinUng. If 
thou be right. WiUiam taught. Bun. The man had been work- 
ing. Though thou hadst been killed. Be ye washed. To have 
lored. If we shall have been prevented. Having been punished. 

Ezeroise 15. 

Supply appropriate vei^. 

Birds — . Bogs — . Horses — . Serpents — . I — . Tboa — . 
He—. Cattle—. The hen—. The wolf —. Oats—. Pigeons ~. 
'ITie sparrow — . We are — . Pupils — their lessons. Men -^ 
wages. The people — their rulers. He — a slate and then — it. 
He was — to — for the injury he had — . John has — a long letter 
and — it by post. He — a valuable service and was— by ingratitade. 
The poor — often more — than the rich. The ghiss was «— by — 
on the floor. The rain has — the rivers and the country is — . We 
— the eloquence of Cicero and — his patriotism. Inquests on the 
bodies of persons — by railway accidents usual^ — in — us little 
but what — well— before. A coroner's duty — simply that of— into 
the cause of death. It — no part of his business to — an investiga- 
tion with the view of — a system of management, or of — the xeour* 
rence of accidents. 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Irregular Verbs are divided into three classes : — 
• 1. Those which have odIj one form for the present tense, 
past tense, and past participle. 
^. Those whioh have two forma ioT VilioBft v^o^. 
S. Those whioh have three forma for t\vew ^ktV^. 
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CLASS 1. 

st, Imnt, cast, cost, out, hit, hurt, knit, let, put, read, rid, set, 
1, shred, shut, slit, split, spread, sweat, thrust, wed, wet. 



CLASS 2. 



mt. Post. 



Past 
jfarticijple. 



Present, 



ie" 


ahode 


abode 


♦Light 


rake 


awoke 


awoke 


Lose 


t 


heat 


heaten 


Make 


old 


heheld 


heheld 


Mean 


d 


hent 


hent 


Meet 


reave 


hereft 


hereft 


Pay 


eeeli 


hesouffht 
hound 


besought 


♦Beave 


1 


bound 


Bend 


ad 


hied 


bled 


Bun 


snd 


hlent 


blent 


Say 


ed 


hred 


bred 


Seek 


^ 


hrought 


brought 


Sell 


huilb 


built 


Send 


\xn 


homt 


burnt 


Shine 


r 


hoaght 


bought 


Shoe 


eh 


caught 


caught 


Shoot 


*«1 


clung 


dung 


Sit 


>the 


clad 


clad 


Sleep 


ae 


came 


come 


Slide 


? 


crent 
dealt 


crept 
dealt 


Sling 
Slink 


• 
1 


dug 


dug 


Smell 


'earn 


dreamt 


dreamt 


♦Speed 


eU 


dwelt 


dwelt 


Spend 


>d 


fed 


fed 


SpiU 


)1 


felt 


felt 


Spin 


ht 


fought 


fought 


Stand 


id 


found 


found 


Stave 


e 


fled 


fled 


Stick 


ag 


flung 


flung 


Sting 


d 


gilt 


gilt 


Strike 


d 


girt 


girt 


String 


nd 


ground 
hung 


ground 


Sweep 


uig 


hung 


Swing 


re 


had 


had 


Teach 


Br 


heard 


heard 


Tell 


Id 


held 


held 


Think 


ep 


kept 


kept 


♦Wake 


aeel 


knelt 


knelt 


Weep 


r 


laid 


hud 


Win 


Id 


led 


led 


Wind 


»p 


leapt 


leapt 
left 


♦Work 


iTe 


left 


Wring 


ad 


lent 


lent 





Past. 


P<Mf 

participle. 


lit 


lit 


lost 


lost 


made 


made 


meant 


meant 


met 


met 


paid 


paid 


reft 


reft 


rent 


rent 


ran 


run 


said 


said 


sought 
sold 


sought 


sold 


sent 


sent 


shone 


shone 


shod 


shod 


shot 


shot 


sat 


sat 


slept 
slid 


Elept 
slid 


slung 
slunk 


slung 


slunk 


smelt 


smelt 


sped 


sped 


spent 


spent 


spilt 


spilt 


spun 
stood 


spun 


stood 


stove 


stove 


stuck 


stuck 


stung* 


stung 


Etruck 


struck 


strung 


strung 


swept 


swept 


swung 


swung 


taught 


taught 


told 


told 


thought 


thought 


woke 


woke 


wept 


wept 


won 


won 


wound 


wound 


wrought 


wrought 


wrung 


wrung 



* Tboae marked with an a5^eT\BY «t«TQflLtca^xi^-. 
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CLASS 3. 



Present. Past, 

Am was 

Arise arose 

Bear bore, bare 

(to give birth) 
Bear bore 

(to carry) 
Begin 



Fast 

participle, 

been 

arisen 

bom 



Bid 

Bite 

Blow 

Break 

Chide 

Choose 
Cleave 

(to split) 
CJrow 
Dare, 

durst 
Do 
Draw 
Dress 
Drink 
Drive 
Eat 
Full 
Ply 

Forsake 
Freeze 
Get. 
Give 
Go 

Grave 
Grow 
Hew 
Hide 
Hold 



began, 

begun 
bade 
bit 
blew 
broke 
chid 

ohose 
cleft 

crew 
durst 



Know 

Lade 

Lie 

Mow 

Bide 

Bing 
Biae 

BiVB 



borne 

begun 

bidden, bid 
bitten, bit 
blown 
broken 
chidden, 

chid 
chosen 
cleft, 

cleaved 
crowed 
dared 



did done 

drew drawn 

dressed drest 

drank drunk 

drove driven 

ate eaten 

feU fallen 

flew flown 

forsook forsaken 

froze frozen 

got gotten, got 

gave given 

went gone 

graved g^niven 

grew grown 

ewed hewn 

hid hidden,hid 

held holden, 
held 

knew known 

laded laden 

lay loin 

mowed mown 

rode ridden, 
> rode 
rang*, rung rung 

rose risen 

rived riven 

Aivrad sawn 



See 

Seethe 

Sew 

Shake 

*Shave 

Shear 

Shew 

Show 

Shrink 

Shrive 

Sing 
Sink 
Slay 
Slink 

Smite 

Sow 
Speak 

Spin 
Spit 

Spring 

Steal 

Straw 

Stink 

Stride 

Strive 

Strew 

Strow 

Swear 

Swell 

Swim 

Take 

Tear 

Thrive 

Throw 

Tread 



\ 



Wax 
Wear 
Weave 
Writ© 



Pa»i, 

saw 

seethed 

sewed 

shook 

shaved 

shore 

shewed 

showed 

shrank, 

shrank 
shrove, 

shrived 
sang, suns 
8ank,sunK 
slew 
slank, 

slunk 
smote 

sowed 
spoke 

span, spun 
spat, spit 

sprang, 
sprung 

stole 

strawed 

stank, 
stunk 

strode 

strove 

strewed 

strewed 

swore 

swelled 

swam 

took 

tore 

throve 

threw 

trod 

waxed 
wore 



Pocf 
participle, 
seen 
sodden 
sewn 
shaken 
shaven 
shorn 
shewn 
shown 
shrunk, 

shronken 
shriven 



sung 
sunk 
slain 
slunk 

■mitten, 
smit 

sown 

spoken, 
spoke 

■pun 

spitten, 
spit 

■prong 

stolen 

strawn 

stunk 

stridden 

striven 

strewn 

strewn 

sworn 

swolloi 

swum 

taken 

torn 

thriven 

thrown 

trodden, 

trod 
waxen 
worn 
woven 
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Exercise 16. 

Gri'oe (1) the patsi iwM and fast participle qf t/M foUowing verbe, and 
(2) point out the redundant verbs : — 

Bet, abide, am, burst, awake, arise, cast, beat, bear, cost, bend, 
bid, bind, bite, bleed, blow, cut, build, blend, knit, bum, chide, cling, 
crow, do, dare, set, clothe, draw, shut, dig, drink, fly, thrust, 
dream, get, grave, split, spit, flee, grind, hew, lade, ring, seethe, 
wed, slink, speed, saw, shave, sing, met, nang, bide, kneel, know, 
leap, light, lie, lose, reave, see, shoe, spend, rive, sow, teach, 
swell, wake, thrive, win, wax, work, wear, wring, write. 

THE ADVERB. 

An adverb is a word which qualifies a verb, adjective, 
or other adrerb, as " he reads well" " James is a very good 
boy," " Bobert speaks very correctly." 

CLASSIFICATION. 

Adrerbs mi^ be divided into eight classes — 

1. Time, — ^Now, then, lately, soon, Sdo. 

2. Place, — Here, there, where, afar, whence, &c, 

3. Manner, — ^Well, ill, thns, badly, &c. 

4. Cause amd effect, — Hence, therefore, since, because, &c. 

5. Number, — Once, twice, thrice, often, &c. 

6. Order, — Firstly, secondly, thirdly, lastly, Ac. 

7. Affi/imation and negation, — ^Yes, yea, aye, no, not, Ac. 

8. Quantt<i/ and degree, — Much, nearly, enough, quite, Ac. 
Some adverbs are used to ask questions and are then 

called interrogative adverbs, as where, when, how, why, 
whence, &o. 

Adverbs derived from the relative pronouns and some 
others, sucb as while, wliere, whether, whence, why, how, 
after, ft^., serve to relate the different clauses of a sentence, 
and are then called relative adverbs, as " we found him 
where we left him." When so used they are sometimes 
denominated adverbial conjtmctions. 

When several words are used together, having the power 
of an adverb, they are called an adverbial phrase, as by and 
bye, here and there, now and then, at last, to and fro, in truth, 

Ob». — ^The same words are frequently used as adverbs, preposi- 
tions, and conjunctions, and the sense o( t^<ft ««t^«a<» ^a£Q&\. 
determine to which class of words they \)Q\o-n.%. . , 

Someadverlm are the same as theVt xeleAik^^ ^\ftc>B«e»^^»^^»»'» 
hard, fast, quick, much, iU, Ac cv 
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INFLECTION. 

Some adyerbsi like adjectiyes, admit of infleotion aocordiBg 
to the degrees of comparison, as — 
Soon, sooner, soonest. 
Often, ofbener, oftenest. 
Mach, more, most. 
Well, better, best, 
HI, worse, worst. 
Sweetly, more sweetly, most sweetly. 

Ezerolse 17. 

Point out the adverbs and state what they qwilify. 

Come here. I will not. Are you there P Tea. How often did 
you fall? Never. I like it much. I had almost follen. Very weU. 
He is badly taught. He threw twice. Tou are almoist dead with 
frit^ht. They acted quickly and wisely. Snowdon is very high. Be 
off. Look up. He speaks very foolishly. Why do yon stay here t 
Go on. The sea is exceedingly deep. The water is quite frosen 
over, and the fishes are almost benumbed. 

Ezerolse 18. 

Supply appropriate adverbs. 

LDok — . Eun — . — long have you been — ? — a month. You 
fspeak — . Have you - - seen my brother P That book is — torn, it 
has been — used, —shall we hear the trumpet sound P Qo — . John, 

— are you ? I am — » The banner floats — . Will you return — ? 
I will return — I can. Do you speak — ? — . Youare — patient, 

— you shill be — rewarded. 

Exercise 10. 

Classify the follovnng adverbs. 

Once, now, well, yes, much, firstly, here, hence nearly, twioe^ aye, 
ill. lately, thirdly, wherefore, where, soon, thrice, no, gently, pre- 
sently, thrice, enough, since, afor, not, then, quite, consequently, 
everywhere, fifthly, only, notwithstanding, however, tagt, truly, 
indeed, up, well, loud, again, seldom. 

THE PREPOSITION. 

A preposition oonneots words and shows the relation 
between them, as " the dog is under the table." It is so 
called because it is generally placed before the word it 
goTems. 
The prinapal relations expressed by prepositioiui are 
^OBo ofjplace, time, cause, and mstTurrvein.t,«a — 
1. My hat is otv UiQ ta\AQ. 
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2. He came after me. 

3. He did it throitgh ignorance. 

4. John was atmok mth a stone. 

Prepositions may relate nonns or pronouns, (1) to ot)ier 
naiins or proiumns, (2) to verha, (3) to ac^ectiTes, as — 

1. To another nonn A man of wndergta/ndrng. 

2. To a verb He acts with prudence, 

3. To an a^jectiye It is ngreeoJble to him. 

List of Prepositions. 



Abaft 


athwart 


down 


Pff 


touchiug 


aboat 


before 


daring 
except 


on 


toward 


abOTe 


behind 


over 


towards 


across 


below 


excepting 


regarding 


under 


alter 


beneath 


for 


respecting 


underneath 


affoinst 
alonfT 


beside 


from 


round 


until 


besides 


in 


save 


unto 


amid 


between 


into 


since 


up 


amidst 


betwixt 


near 


through 


upon 
urtth 


among 


beyond 


next 


throughout 


amongst 


but 


nigh 


till 


within 


around 


by 


of 


to 


without 


at 


concerning 









Of these save, except, concerning, durina, regarding, respectinff, 
and touching, are derived from verbi, and near, next, nigh, from 
adjectives. 

Several are also used as adverbs, the context alone distinguisbiug 
them. When prepositions, a noun or pronoun, expressed or under- 
stood, comes before or after. 

When two or more words coming together have the power of a 
preposition, they form prepositional phraaee, as according to, on account 
of, for the aalee of, by means of, &c. 

Prepositions frequentlv unite with verbs, forming compound verks, 
as go, undergo ; look, ovenooJc, &c. 

Exercise 20. 

Point out, (1) the prepositions, (2) the words they govern, and (3) the 
words they reCnte. 

He ill of age. Pat the pen on the desk. He walks round the 
table. He acted in haste, according to his custom. Sit beside me 
and ke^ still for an hour. John walked across the street and fell 
against a wall. Daring a cold evening in December my brotiier and 
I set off on a journey of adventure, which lasted tmroughout the 
wint-er; and was productive both of amusement and instruction, 
which, during the following season, we undertook to communi- 
cate to others. Almost up to the clo?e of the last p8rUamffiBd^<«a:^ 
session, the press duly, for the space ot «^)ou\i Vhvo i«dx%)^^'^ n>ks& 
paiblio iniotmed of the meetings of t^heUo^vSL Coo&XB^vs^Q'u.c^^stfasQesc^ 
/o^Piinuuiv Vacation, Ireland, 
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Exerolse 21. 

Supply appropriate prepotitwiM, 

He lires — London. An act — Parliament. He acts — reaaon. 
Wolk — tlie garden. Sit — • yonr place. Bead — care. He fell — 
the wall. Walk — with him and let the others come — yoa. He 
lives — the bounties — the land, and looks — the mueriee — > 
others — indifference. — a series — criminal enterprises, the liber- 
ties — fhirope ImTe been gradually extinguished j and we are the 
only people — tiie eastern hemisph^ who are — possession — equal 
laws and a free constitution. 

Sweet was the sound when oft — erening^s dose, 
— yonder hill the Tillage murmur rose ; 
Tbere, as I passed — careless stens and slow. 
The mingling notes came softenea — below. 



THE CONJUNCTION. 

The OOl^jtLnotloll conneotB words and sentenoes, as 
'' Call my brother and sister/' " The pnpils improve because 
they are stadioas." 

Obs.— Although in the first example the and connects words, it in 
reality connects sentences, for the expression is equiTalent to " call 
my brother and (call my) sister." 

CLASSIFICATION. 

Gonjanctions are classed into eO'Ordinate and siibordwiate. 
Co-ordinate conjanotions comiect sentences of equal 

rank or valae, and which are independent of each othefi 

as — : 

" William invaded England and defeated Harold." 
Subordinate conjunctions connect sentences some of 

which are dependent on another, as^ 
" I will leave you, since you desird it." 

(Mw.-^The latter clause here being dependent oh the former, it is 
connected by a subordinate coigunction. 

Co-ordinate Cox^unctions. 

Accordingly else moreover or 

And for nevertheless otherwise 

Also fiirther nor still 

Both hence neither [ing therefore 

Bat however notwithataad- whence 

CoDseqaentljr indeed now ^\kec«&»« 

J^Oier likewise Qnlj :i^'<» 



After 


how 


since 


Althoagh 


however 


that 


As 


if 


than 


Because 


lest 


though 


Before 


notwithstand* 


until 


Ere 


intr 
provided 


unless 


Except 


when 


For 
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Subordinate Cozdnnotions. 

whence 

where 

wherein 

whereon 

while 

whither 

why 

Some coDJonctiona require others after them, as — • 

As— so for — because not only— bnt though— yet 

Both— and if— then so— as thongh— still 

Either— or neither— nor so— that whether— or 

CoDJunctional phrases. — As well as, as soon a^, in as far 
aSf in as much as, after that, as often as, as long as, now that, 
so that, &o. 

Exercise 22. 

Poviit Old and cUusify the eonjuiicbions. 

He and I. Botii Tom and Robert. They left because it was late. 
Neither you nor your brother was there. I will stay until you 
come. I worked, otherwise I should have starved. He reads thajb 
he m^y learn. He and his brother must succeed, for they are slways 
studying. If you disregard our request yet we vnll persist. 
Although the time is short yet you may nu&e up for that hy d^* 
gence and attention. 

THE INTERJECTION. 

The intezjection is nsed to eicpress some emotion of 
the mind in an abrupt or emphatic manner, as '' Ah me ! '* 
" Oh that men were wise ! " 

The interjection may frequently be omitted without in* 
juring the sense of the sentence, hence its name. 

The intetjeotions are — 
Ah I faugh! hot hurrah! oho! 

Ay,ayt fief hdllot 0! 

Bxayo! heigh-ho t hist! Oh I 

Other parts'df speedh, when used in an abrupt manner, 
have the power of interjections, as hush ! harJc ! behold ! 
hold ! indeed ! truly ! strange ! welcome ! adieu ! gracious ! 
yes! nof well! 

Exereise 22. 

Point out ihe adnerbSt preposibioiu/jconjunctionB, and vnterjectiona. 
Look out. Sit on yonr seat. Come and eee. T«a,i^x)L\st«nsiAR^ 
weU, bat ahekl where isjithe fulfilment ot yo«t v^oTssaaft"^ "tt^^ 
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admirably she sings ! It remains for you to deoide quickly as to oiiil 
course of action. Oh 1 that I had listened sooner to your adTice, 
and had not followed evil counsel I When do yon intend to visit 
and condole with your bereaved friend P I there and then resolved 
to pursue the path of duty as dictated by my own convictions, for 
I had already proved his advice to be worthless ; and bnt for this 
timely determmation shonld have had— too late, perhaps— to mourn 
over a lost opportunity. 

Remarks. 

Many words in English, spelt alike, are used as diffearent parts of 
speech, and the only guide to the proper parsing of sum is the 
meaning or context of the sentence. The English language, too, 
is 80 little inflected as compared with ancient and most other modem 
languages, that the meaning alone must determine the parts of 
speech to which they belong. Thus, lov9, talk, present, light, &o.i 
are used as verbs and nouns, light and present being also used as 
adjectives. As is used as an adverb and conjnncnon; Ud as an 
adverb, prei>osition, and conjunction ; for as a conjunction and pre- 
position; no as an adjective and adverb; one, other, and awmter 
each as a noun, pronoun, and adjective ; only as an adjective and 
adverb; save as an adverb and preposition; evnce as aa adverb, 
preposition, and conjunction ; that as a relative and adjective pro* 
noun, and as a conjunction. Much, more, and most, when qusU' 

fying nonns, are adjectives when qualify!]^ adjectives, adverbs; 

loTitle, well, till, dovm, round, like, and some others are also varioui^ 
used. 

Exercise 24. 

Parse Hie words in italics according to columns 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 of Parsing 

Table, Appendiie B, 

Love is the fulfllling of the law. Love your enemies. He is wise 
who talfee little. The talk of the company was chiefly on politics. 
The master pres&nts the successful pupils with presents, the whole 
school being present. One man loves what anotTier despises. Choose 
thi<4 one and I will purchase another. While thegrass gprows. Wait 
a while. Wait till I come and then begin to tiu the garden. WeU, 
my boy, how are you P Very well. His tears iDell from their fonn* 
tains. Still evening approaches. Bid him still the horses. 8tiU 
will I try the last. He fell down. He ran down the road. Down is 
very soft. Is this the down train P No, it is the up one. Xoolc up. 
Walk round the table and sing a round. The wheed goes round. 
Where will you find their like again P Like as a father pitieth his 
children. I like not his dealings. Light the candle and give ns 
light, and take that light chair away. Ae he was goin^ away we gave 
h^m as good advice as possible. Kone but the deservmg were recog- 
nised. I will go, bt(t you must slay. There are but two here. Did 
no one attend P No, many attended. The only (me who escaped 
said there were only four left. I think tTuit you should consider 
that man a friend that is always ready to help you. I say that that 
that that that man wrote is weU written. Much »ood mignt be done 
if more would unite, as most good i& d.oue\» -oxK&Q^vjc^oivu 'Sa^^vs 
mucA improved, and therefore more cai;e^>w ot «AAais!sJiSuiQ&oa%'^^8i;». 
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is really a most difficult undertaking. Let us saw ourselves by 
flurbt, for none saw the active con escape. Since you ask me I 
will do it, for it is long since I met such a nriend. 

CHAPTER HI. 
SYNTAX. 

Sjntaz is that part of grammar which treats of the 
oonnection and arrangement of words in sentences. 

It consists of two parts, concord and govermnent. 

Ck>noord means the agreement of one word with another 
in gender, nvmber, case, or person. 

Government means the mling of one word by another 
in a particular case or mood, 

A Sentenoe is a complete thought expressed in Ian* 
gaage. 

Sent6nces''are either simple, comples>, or compound, 
^ A simple sentence contains bat one subject or nomina- 
tive, and one finite verb,* as " John speaks." 

A complex sentence contains one principal clause and 
one or more subordinate clauses, as " John laughs because 
his brother cries." 

A compound sentence contains two or more simple or 
complex sentences expressing thoughts independent of each 
other, as '' John laughs at his brother, and causes him to be 
angry." 

r 

RULES OP SYNTAX. 

CONCORD. 

Bulb I. An adjective agrees with its noun in gender, 
number, and case, as " A good hoy," " A modest girl," " This 
pen/' '< These apples." 

KoU 1. This and that are the only a<1jectives injUcted to atrree with 
their noons ; all other adjectives, althoufirh unchanged in form, are 
8«id to asree with the nouns they qualify, in "gender, number, 
and case. 

Note 2. In composition this and these refer to the latter ; that and 

* Any part of a verb is called finite wTQic\i\a Txo\.'SaMs:v\,«ftL>'V^3^^ 
or number, that is, every port except the pwctiftveAft^ woa*. vD&3aaX.\?i^» 
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tlioae to the fot-^mer as " Virtue and vice alike prevail, this degtaAsa 
man, that ennobles him ; the/ormer leads to happiness, the uMer to 
misery." The on^, the other, are similarly applied to the former, loittfTi 
but the distinction is not always observed, even by good writers. 

Rule II. Noons signifying the same thing agree in case 

as " Canning the statesman." 

Note 1. Such nouns are said to be in apposition and may either 
precede the verb or be before and after it, as " Jkfacatilay the ntstorian 
wrote essays," *' Macaulay was an historian." 

BuLE III. A verb agrees with its nominative in namber 
and person, as " I read," " Thou readest," " He reads." 

Not« 1. The infinitive mood or part of a sentence is also used as a 
nominative, as "To ride is pleasant," "To apeak the truth is com- 
mendable." 

Note 2. The nominative generally precedes the verb. Hie chief 
exceptions are in interrogatory and emphatic sentences, and in 
poetry, as " Have you seen h^ ? " " Attend ye to instmction." 
*' Full knee-deep lies the winter snow." 

BuLE lY. The verb to he and some others, take the same 

case after as before them, as " I am he" " T^hou art named 

John," "He acts as a statesman." 

Note 1. In such cases the words are in apposition, this being in 
fact another form of Note 1, Bule II. 

BuLE y. The relative prononn agrees with its antecedent 
in gender, number, and person, as ** The man who speaks/ 
" The stone which fell," " Then who hast spoken." 

Note 1. The antecedent may be a sentence or part of a sentence, 
♦* He injured his foot, which caused him much pain." 

Note 2. Collective nouns when treated as sin^idar are followed by 
the relative -which; when plural, the relative must agree with the 
individuals represented by the collective noun. 

Note 3. The antecedent generally precedes the relative, which 
should be placed as near its antecedent as possible, to prevent am- 
bigruity in the sense, as " The speakers insulted their opponents 
who attended the meeting," which should be, " The si>eu6rs who 
attended the meeting insulted their opi>onents." 

BuLE YI. If no nominative come between the relative 

and the verb the relative shall be the nominative to the 

verb ; bat if a nominative come between them the relative 

shall be in the objective case, as " Gk)d who sees us," " Qod 

whom we worship." 

Note 1. In the latter case the relative is frequently omitted, as 
<< The man (whom) I spoke to." 

BuLE YII. When two or more singular nominatives are 

Joined by and the verb following mnat'bQ \\\xt«\)«a " John 

9nd James were her&" 
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Note 1. When two or more sing^ilar nominatives are united by 
snoh ezpretsions as together with, as voell as, the verb must be singu- 
lar, as " John as well as James was here." 

Note 2. A collective noun is followed by a singular or plural verb 
according as unity or plurality of idea is implied, as " The army is 
large," *' The public are informed." 

BuLE YIII. When nominatives of different persons are 

connected by or or nor the verb mnst agree with the one 

next to it, as " Either James or I am wrong." 

Note 1. When nominatives of the same person ore connected by or 
ornor the verb must be singular, as " Neitner Bobert nor his brother 
is industrious." 

Note 2. When one nominative is plural the verb must agree with 
it, the plural nominative being placed next to the verb, as " Neither 
he nor vhey are to be believed. 

BuLE IX. When a noan or prononn and a participle come 

together, their case depending on no other word in the 

senteno^^they are said to be in the nominative absolute, as 

" He being leader we shall be safe," " The lessons being finished 

we may play." 

GOVEBNMENT. 

BuLE X. One noan governs another signifying a different 
thing in the possessive case, as '' God's law." 

Note 1. When two nouns in the possessive are in apposition the 
sign of the possessive is put after the latter only, as " Johnson the 
barber's.'' 

Note 2. When several nouns in the possessive come together the 
sign <^ the possessive is put after the last only, as ' ' James, Harry, and 
WilUaiu's pens ;" but when they are separated by certain words, 
the sign is added to each, as " Harry's as well as William's pens." 

Note 3. The objective case with of often takes the place of the 
poMeeiBdve, as " Hy brother's friend, ' " The friend of my brother." 

BuLE XI. Transitive verbs and their participles govern 

the objective case, as *' I saw her" " Hearing Mm was 

enongh." 

Note 1. 8ome sentences have an indirect object, which is some* 
times formed by a noun in apposition, and sometimes governed by 
a preposition, as *' He appomted CsBsar dictator," ** They accused 
him of theft." 

Nou 2. Some verbs in the passive voice are followed by an objec- 
tive, " He was taught grammar." 

NoteS. When the relative is preceded by than it is put in the 
objective case, as "Your brother than whom I never met a more in- 
telligent man." 

BuLE XII. Doable comparisons sbon'ld never be used, as 

" He is more wiser than his brotTaor " -N^Wc^i ^wJX^Xk^^^''^^^ 

Is wiser than bia brother." 
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Note 1. This usage, howerer, was considered grammatieal in the 
time of Shakspeare, as " That was the most tmfcindest out of all." 

Note 2. The comparatiYe degree should be used when oompoxison 
is instituted between two, or between one and a number taken 
collectively, as "He is richer than I/' "He is richer than the 
whole company." 

Note 3. The superlative should be used when comparison is made 
between one and any number, as " He is the richest of the com- 
pany." 

BuLE XIII. One verb goyerns another in the infinitiTe 
mood as *' I desire to learn'* 

Note 1. Bidf need, dare, make, eee,feel, <A>8wve, and some otlifln, are 
followed by the iniinitive without to, as *' He bade me read/' ** Yon 
need not teXl" 

BuLE XIV. Adyerbs come after yerbs, before a^jeotiyes, 
and between the auxiliary and the principal as " She speaks 
well" " He is remarkably diligent/' " The pnpiU^ are well 
taoght." 

Note 1. Two negatives in the same sentence destroy each, other 
and are equivalent to an affirmative, as " I did not say nothing," 
that is, " I did say something." 

Note 2. Sometimes two natives are used as an affirmatiTe, as 
** He was not unmindful of his duty." 

Note 3. The Anglo-Saxons used three negatives, and in modem 
French ti^-jMU is equivalent to not ; ne-jamaie to never ; and ne-que to 
only. 

BuLE XV. Prepositions goyern nonns and pronouns in 
the objectiye case, as " Come to me" " Giye it to her,'* 

Note 1. The preposition is generally put before the word it governs, 
as " I spoke to the servant." 

Note 2. The chief exceptions are the relative pronoun, interroga- 
tive sentences, and poetry, as *' The man vdhom I relied <m," **Hm 
did you give it to ? *^ 

Note 3. Certain words require particular prepositions after them, 
as l<abl« to, vorthy of, abide oy, averse from, &o, 

BuLE XYI. Conjunctions connect like cases and mood?, 
as " I loye him and her" " They neither see nor hear" 

Note 1. Co-ordinate conjunctions connect sentences which are 
independent, as " John came yesterday and went away to-day." 

Nme 2. Subordinate conjunctions connect sentences one of which 
is dependent on, or subordinate to, the other, as *' I will go if yon 
will accompany me." 

BuLE XVII. Interjections goyern pronoans of the first 

person in the nominatiye, and pronouns of the second person 

ia the objective case, as " Ah, me\" "OVv^^Xiwi^osA^scV.'Q.tM^^ 

€W0 f " 
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ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

By analysis of sentenoes is meant, resolving a 
sentence into its diflferent elements or constitaent parts. 

A sentence is a complete thought expressed in lan- 
gnage. 

Sentences are either mrvplct complex, or compound, 

THV SIMPLE SENTENCE. 

The simple sentence consists of one subject or nomina- 
tive and one finite' verb, as "Birds sing." 

Note. — Every sentence must consist of two parts. In 
speaking or writing there must be (1) something to dis- 
ouarse about, which is the subject ; and (2) something to 
assert concerning this subject, which is called the predicate, 

Subject. Predicate. 

Birds sing. 

These may be indefinitely enlarged or extended, as — 

Subject Predicate. 

Some birds sing sweetly. 

The Subject. 

The subject may be either simple or enlarged. 
The simple subject may consist of 

1. A nown, as Birds sing. 

2. Pronovm, He reads. 

3. Adjective The wise are happy. 

4. InjvivUive To forgive is divine. 

5. PaffUciple Walking is beneficial. 

6. Phrase "A Midsummer Night's Dream" is 

a fine drama. 

The enlarged subject may be formed by 

1. An adjective Some birds sing. 

2. Possessive Bobert's book is lost. 

8. Noum> m apposition Cicero the orator was killed. 

4. Prepositional phrase The time of winter is come. 

5. Partidpal Caesar, having conquered^ r^« 

turned to QtwdV. 
ff, In/mitival The doaiipQ \<^ '^'^^ ^^ ^B3Bte«s2^» 
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The Predicate. 

The predicate may be either simple or extended. 

The simple predicate is either a verb, or the verb to he 
followed by some word or phrase necessary to complete the 
sense. 

1. Intra/nsitive verh Fishes swim. 

2. Transitive verh John tears his book. 

3. " To he " and a noun He is a genins. 

4. " To he " and am adjective They are foolish. 

6. " To he " and a phrase We are to be commended. 

The Object. 
When the predicate is a transitive rerb an oltject is re- 
qnired to complete the sense, as — 

The master tanght the pupil. 

Note. — Sometimes the* sentence is regarded as being composed* of 
three parts, the sttbjeot, predioate, and object. The object is now gene- 
rally treated as the completion of the predicate. 

The object ma^ be enlarged in the same manner as the 
snbject. 

1. An ohject in apposition They consider him a poot. 

2. An indirect ohject They gave money to the poor. 
8. Adjective The father loves his dear 

children. 

4. Prepositional phrase We honour the man of nnder- 

standing. 

5. Infinitival phrase The master teaches the pnpils 

to be honest. 
The predicate is also enlarged by various words and 
phrases. 

1. An Adverh She sang well. 

2. An adverhial phrase He spoke indeed most elo- 

quently. 
8 . A prepositiona I He marched with a large army. 

4. A partidpal The sun rises gladdening the 

earth. 

5. An infinitival He desires to do good. 

6. The nominative ahsolute He will set out weather per- 

mitting. 

TJbe variona enlargements o£ iVve «\&V>\«X3\> vcA extensions 
of the predicate are also called ad^^l/acU. 
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The adjnnofca of the predicate are classed into those 
of time, place, ma/nner, cwuse, instrument, &o. 

iU^^ALTSIS 07 SIMPLE SENTENCES. 

Example 1. 

Kow cold wiutor wraps his icy mantle all around. 

8u}>ject, Predicate, 

Cold winter now wraps his ioj mantle all aroand. 

Winter simple subject. 

Gold enlargement of subject. 

Wraps simple predicate. 

Hantle object, completion of predicate. 

His icy adjective, enlargement of object. 

All around adverb, enlargement of predicate. 

Example 2, 

The Tiotorions Gsasar having subdued Britain, resolved to 
secure his conquest by exacting hostages P 

Suf^ect Predicate, 

The yiotorioQB Gsasar, resolved to secure his 

having subdued Britain, conquest by exacting hos- 

tages. 

1. GsBsar » simple subject. 

2. The victorious adjective, enlargement of 

subject. 

3. Having subdued Britain participal phrase, enlarge- 

ment of subject. 

1. Besolyed simple predicate. 

2. To secure his conquest infinitival phrase, completion 

of predicate. 
8. By exacting hostages prepositional phrase, exten- 

tion of predicate. 

TABULAR PORM OP ANALYSIS. 

Btihject with Predicate, Object vyith ExtensioYie of 

eiiUirgement if any, • enlargement t/ any. predicate. 

The yiotorious resolved to secure his con- by exacting 

CsBsarhaTisjrsnb- quest '^Q\k\»%^. 

dned Britain, 
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Exercise 25. 

AnalyM iKefoUowing aimpU ukUmm, 

1. John loves Bobert. 2. John's &ther sold his horse. 8. ▲ vood 
man is alw^ happy. 4. The wicked child broke the glAM mth a 
stone. 5. The studious man labours constantly to improTe his 
mind by study. 6. The kingdom of Israel was divided into two 
parts in the reign of Soloman's successor. 7. The thief, having 
secured his prey, decamped with the booty, in hot haste. 8. The 
chairman, having first addressed t^e meeting; introdnoed the leo- 
turer to the audience with a few remarks. 9. JNow is the winter of 
our discontent made glorious summer by the sun of York, 

THE COMPLEX SENTENCE. 

The eomplez sentence is compoied of two or more 
simple sentences some of which are dependent on another. 

That part containing the main assertion is called the 
principal sentencei and those dependent on it are called 
subordinate. 

Subordinate sentences take the place of a noun^ an 
adjective, or an adverb. They are therefore of three kinds, 
the noun sentence, the adjective sentence, and the adverb 
sentence. 

The Noun sentence is so called because it is eqoal in 
valne to a noun. It may be either the subject or object of 
a verb, and mast begin either with tbe coigimotion tha;t, an 
interrogative pronoun, or an adverb, as — 

1. That he vnll yield is certain. 

2. What course I may take is ^pnbtfnl. 
8. I perceive how it hojppened. 

The connective thxit may be omitted when the sentence 
is a direct quotation, as 

<' He replied (that) 'All men are mortal.'" 

The Adjective sentence is so called because it is 
equal in value to an adjective. It may qualify either the 
subject or object, and must begin either with a relative 
pronoun, or such substitutes, as whence, wherein, when, 
why, &o. 

1. The man who provides for the future is wise. 

2. They built the house which liad fallen, 
8. Tbe house wherein you stand is old. 

TJie Adverb sentence is bo called because ife is equal 
fn value bo an adverb. Adverb Benleuc^a tdu^ >qa ^^bmSAsiI 
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in the same way as ordinary adverbial adjanots, as those 
of time, place, momner, cause, &o. 

1. Tihne, He looke'd on while his house was "burning, 

2. Place. Pat that back where youf<yimd U, 

3. Mam>ner, I will do as you desire me, 

4. Cause, I love him because he is obedient, 

5. Effect, As a man sows so will he reap, 

6. Condition. Yon onght not to live wnless you work. 

When subordinate sentences are of the same rank or 
valne, they are said to be co-sv^ordinate, as — 

There was a time when you were honest, and paid your 
debts. 

Here the last two are independent of each other, and 
both dependent on the first. They are therefore co-suboT' 
dinate, • 

ANALYSIS 07 COMPLEX SSNTENCES. 

"The very intelligence, which, in individual cases, is 
necessary to contentment, forbids in the case of nations, 
every feeling of satisfaction." 

1. The very intelligence subject to principal pred. 4. 

2. which is necessary to sabord. adj. sentence qaalify- 

ingl. 
contentment prepos. phrase extension of 2. 

3. in individual cases 

4. forbids principal predicate 

6. in the case of nations prepos. phrase, extension of 4. 
6. every feeling of satis- object, completion of 4. 
fkction. 
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Exercise 26. 

Analyse the foUowwg compUK sentences, 

1. 1 beUere that yon are honest. 2. I honour him who speaks the 
trath. 3. I know not what he will do. 4. This is the place where 
he was bom. 5. The place whereon thoa standest is holy ground. 
6. He looked on oaihnly while others stood aghast. 7. I will en- 
deaTonr to act as yon desire. 8. He met with much success in life 
because he studied to deserve it. 9. I cannot undertake such a 
duty unless you will assist me in its performance. 10. He was 
generally esteemed in the town because he laboured for the good 
of others and considered the wants of the poor. 

THB COMPOUND SENTENCE. 

A oompotLnd Bentence consists of two or more prin- 
cipal seatenoes co-ordinate with each other, aa — 

Yirtne adorns man, but yice degrades liim. 

Co-ordinate sentences are of fonr kinds, according to 
the relation in which they stand to each other — copulativef 
aUemaiive, adversaiivef and caiLsative. 

^ 1. GoptLlative, where two or more co-ordinate are 
joined in strnctare and meaning, as-^ 

Bobert plays, and James sings. 

Gopnlatire conjanctions : — and, also, both, indeed, further, 
more, likewise, moreover, neither, nor, as well as, &o. 

2. Altematiire (or disjunctive), where joined in strnc- 
tnre^ bat disconnected in meaning, as — 

They will either cnre or kill him. 

Alternative conjanctions : — either, or, else, otherwise. 

8* Adversative, where joined in strnctare, but opposed 
or contrasted in meaning, as — 

The world passeth away, bat the word of God cndareih 
for ever. 

Adversative conjanctions x-^hut, yet, however, still, never- 
theless, notuHtJistcmding, 

4, Causative (or illative), ^\iere '^om^^ \». ^\.TXiR}«Qx^ 
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the latter expressing an effect or conBeqnence of the former, 
as — 

He formerly behaved dishonestly, henoe the people dis- 
trusted him. 

Gaosative conjonctions^ — accordingly, hecaiLse, for, conse- 
quentUf, lience, therefore, whence, wheref&re. 

Co-ordinate sentences are frequently contrasted by the 
omission of the subject, predicate, or object, to ayoid the 
too frequent repetition of the same word or words, when 
they are called elUpUcal, as— 

1. John reads (well), and (John) writes well. 

2. Bobert (struck th6 dog), George (struck the dog), 
and Peter struck the dog. 

In analysing elliptical sentences, the omitted inrts should 
be first supplied thus — 

ANALYSIS OV COMPOUND SBNTENCBS. 

Example 1. 

Tbe pupils always behaved well, and gave the master 
satis&otion. 

Principal sentence co-ordi- 

with jB. 
subject, 
predicate. 

extension of pred. (manner.) 
extension of pred. (time.) 



A, The pupils always, &o. 

The pupils 
behaved 
well 
always 



B, And the pupils gave, &c. Principal sentence in cop. 

co-ordin. with A. 



The pupils 

gave 

the master 

satisfaction 



subject. 

predicate 

indir. object, compL of pre- 
dicate. 

object, completion of pre* 
dicate. 



Example 2. 

Tbff behaviour of the pupil waa exc^WftiA.»>3afist^'tecft^^ 
coaster wa8 pleased. 
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A. The behaviour of the Principal sentence co-ord. 

pnpil, &o. inate with B, 

the behavionr sabject. 

of the pupil prepos. enlargement of sab- 

ject. 
was predicate, 

excellent. completion of predicate. 

B. Therefore the maBter, &c. Principal sentence in cans. 

co-ord. with A, 
The master snbjeot. 

was predicate. 

pleased completion of predicate. 

Example 3. 

" I wishj after all I have said about wit and humonr, I 
oonld satisfy myself of the good effects upon the character 
and disposition ; but I am convinced the probable tendency 
of both is to oorrnpt the understanding and the heart." 

1. I wish, Principal sentence. 

2. After all I have said about adverb-sentence subord. to 1. 

wit and humour, 

3. (that) I could satisfy my. noun -sentence, completion 

self of the good effects of 1. 

upon tha character and 
disposition, 

4. but I am convinced principal sentence in adv, 

co-ord. with 1. 

5. (that) the probable ten- noun-sentence subord. to, 

dency of both is and completion of, 4. 

6. to corrupt the understand- infinit. object to 5, and com- 

ing and the heart. pletion of 4. 

This may be much elaborated according to examples 
already given. 
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Ezeroise 27. 

^nalyM thsfoXUnoing compound swifencM. 

1. John is foolish, and often commits mistakes. 2. Bun to the 
station, OS yoa will be too late. 3. Either you or I am mistaken* 
4L James hurt his sister, bat she willingly forgave him. 5. Though 
he fall, yet he shall not be utterly destroyed. 6. He was unable to 
Kt sail, for the wind was contrary. 7. He has been detected in tb« 
tiielfe, hence his sudden dei>artare has surprised no one. 8. Horses, 
dogs, and sheep are swift animals, and are very useful to man, 

10. Having often received an invitation from my friend Sir Bogfer 
Ae Coverly to pass away a month with him in the country, I last 
week accompanied him thither, and am settled with him for some 
time at his country house, where I intend to foi^ several of my 
ensuing speculations. 

U. From Jesse's root behold a bnuich arise. 

Whose sacred flower with fragrance fills the- skies t. 

The Ethereal Spirit o'er its leaves shall move. 

And on its top descend the mystic dove. 

COMPOSITION. 

Elegance in oomposition is only to be attained by 
Btriot attention to punctaation, and the choioe of words ; 
imd by the study of the best writers. 

PUNCTUATION. 

The yarions points in nse are — 

The convma (,), nsed for a short pause, as ** In that spe- 
cial case, he acted with discretion.'' 

The semicolon (;), when a larger pause is necessary and 
the sentences are co-ordinate, as " The course is dear ; the 
race glorious to run." 

The colon (:), where a still longer pause is necessary to 
make the sense apparent, as ** 'Tis past : the iron north has 
spent his rage." 

The period (.), used at the close of a sentence. 

The point of interrogation (P), used at the end of a ques* 
tion* 

The point of exclamation (!), used after interjections and 
ejaculatory sentences, as "Sweet sounds! that oft have 
soothed to rest." 

The parenthesis ( ) , includes an expression not directly 
dependent on any other, and the omission of which does 
not disturb the meaning of the rest, as " And who com- 
manded (and the silence came) , ' Here let V\iQ\n^Q!Ti%^i9SSsck. 
iuad hare rest/ " 
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The dash ( — ), indicates a pause withonfc breaking the 
connection or the relation of the preceding and follow- 
ing parts of the sentence, as " You saw the greatest warrior 
of the age — conqueror of Italy — ^hnmbler of Germany." 

The qiu>tation (" "), indicates that the sentenoo has 
been spoken or written before. 

The dioBresis ("), shows that two vowels coming toge- 
ther are each sounded, as " aerial.'' 

The accents are, the acute ('), the graye Q), the oircnm- 
flex f ), the long ("), the short ("), 

Other marks used in composition are the asteriskC*), 
the obelisk or dagger (f), the section (§), the parallel (|{), 
the paragraph (%), the index or hand (iST'), the asterismus 
(*•*)> *^® cedilla (9), and the caret (a). 

CAPITAL LETTEBS. 

Capital letters are used in the following positions. — 

1. The first word of every sentence. 

2. The first word of every line of poetry. 

3. The first word of a direct quotation. 

4. Names of the supreme being. 

5. Proper nouns, and adjectives derived from them. 

6. Names of the days, months, and terms. 

7. Any very important or particular word. 

8. The chief words in titles of books, &o. 

9. The names of objects personified. 

10. The pronoun I and interjections O ! and Oh ! 

Exercise 28. 

Point the following , otid rectify the mittdke* in letters, 
most persons say that the only purpose of music is to amuse Bat 
this is a profane an unliobr Languf^e to look on Music as mere 
amusement Cannot be justined music which has no other Aim most 
b3 considered neither of Value nor worthy of reverence. Thus 
spake plato and his opinion is shared by those who are striving to 
spread music Among the people in the present Day. 
rome for £mpire far renowned 

tramples on a thousand States 
soon her Pride shall kiss the ground 
hark the gaul is at her Qates. 

TAUTOLOGY. 

Tautology means a repeUtion oi \Ai<& «a.m&idea in diffe- 
ren^ words, or a useless repetition o£ ^^ ^an^^^^'c^^^ 
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He gained the imiveraal esteem of all men. 
They cnt down entirely the wTiole forest. 

PLEONASM. 

- Pleonasxn is a redandancy of words in speaking or 
writing, or the nse of more words than are actually neces- 
sary to express one's meaning, as — 

I saw it with my own eyes. 
Where in the world is he ? 

ELLIPSIS. 

Xillipsis means the leaving ont of certain words not 
absolately necessary to the right understanding of the 
sentence, as — 

Where is the book (which) you bought ? 
He speaks more correctly than you (speak). 

PIGUBBS 07 SPEECH. 

- When we say what we mean in plain la/nguage, we are 
said to speak Uteidlly, Sometimes, however, we can speak 
and write with more emphasis by the preseniAtion of one 
truth for the sake of enforcing another, and this is called 
figwutive speech. 

The various figures of speech are simile, m^iaphor, allegory, 
metonymy, personification, synechdoche, hyperbole, antithssis, 
irony, cUmMX, and apostrophe, 

A simile is a figure by which two things are compared, 
which, though essentially different, have points of resem- 
ji^lanoe, as — 

The path of the just is as the shining Ught. 

A metaphor is a figure expressing resemblance to 
snother in some particular character, as — 

Kewton, the great luminary of science. 

An allegory is a figurative sentence or discourse, in 
which one truth is taught by presenting another, as — 

Give ear, O Shepherd of Israel ! thou that leadest Joseph 
like a flock. 

The eightieth Psalm and the Pilgrim's Progress are 
allegories. 

Metonymy ia that figure by w\^Q\k. V2k^ m^«s^% ^^ 
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one word is oonveyed by another, each haying a certain de- 
pendence on, or relation to, the other, as — 

The ctfp that cheers but not inebriates. 
It is the production of an elegant pen, 
Syneclldoolie is a figure in which the whole is pot for 
& part, or a part for the whole, as — 

He has gained the esteem of the world. 
He employs many Jiands, 
Personifioatioii is that figure by which we ascribe to 
inanimate objects the attributes of living beings, as — 
The moxnoit&ijiB shout for joy, 
Hypeilbole is a figure by which things ard represented 
as greater or less, better or worse, thaii they really are^ 
as — 

He ran as quick as lightning. 

They were as ignorant as the hrutesi 

Antithesis is a. mode of expression by which the mean- 
ing is rendered more impressive by comparison or contrast, 
as — 

On one side stands modesty , on the other impudence; on 
one fidelity, on the other deceit} here jn^ty, there sacrdege* 

Irony is the expression of an opposite sense to that which 

we wish to convey, and is meant to express derision or con-' 

tempt, as— 

Napoleon was a truly humble-minded man. 

Go, now, and study tuneful verse at Borne* 

Horace uses this expression after gxaphioaUy describing the noiae 
and toxnult of the city. 

Climax is that mode of expression by which the writer 
intensifies his meaning by gradually ascending from the 
less to the more significant element in th& expreasion, as — 
What a piece of work is man ! how noble in reason !. how 
infinite in faculties! in form and motion how expressive 
nnd admirable! in action how like an angel! in appre- 
hension how like a god ! 

Apostrophe is a mode of expression by which we 
directly address some object living or dead, as — - 
Thou that hearest prayer ! 
Why art thou cast down, O ! my soul ? 
Vital spa/rlc of heavenly flaxnA I 
Quit, oh, quit this mar\«^ ^twnftV 



t. 
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Exercise 29. 

IHeHngwah the figures of speech, and point out xnstaneee of taidology, 
pUonaam, and elh]^ : — 

1. Have you read Cicero? 2. He bouglit fifty liead of cattle. 
CSharles II. was a truly Yirtuous prince. 4. He mns like a deer. 
. O, Absalom 1 my son, my son I 6. The trees rejoioe with the re- 
tnra of spring. 7. I never like to play secoiia fiddle. 8. The 
eloquence of ^Demosthenes was like an impetuous torrent. 9. 
Bighteousness exalteth a nation^ hut sin is a reproach to any 
people. 10. We are called upon as members -of this house, as men, 
as Christians, to protest against this horrible barbarity. 11. She 
was fair as a flower in June. 12. Thy word is a light unto my feet, 
and a lamp unto my^ path. 13. Let us retire backwards. 14. The 
whole country was indignant. 15. He did it with his own hands. 
16. Many men, many minds. 17. O, Jerusalem I Jerusalem t Thou 
that kiUest the prophets and stonest them that are sent tmto thee ! 
18. You do nothing, you attempt nothing, you think nothing, but 
what I not only hear, but also see, and plainly perceive. 



CHAPTER ly. 
PROSODY. 

Prosody is that part of grammar which treats of the 
dififerent modes of speaking and reading, and of the different 
kinds of verse. 

The art of correct speaking and reading consists in the 
proper use of pause, accent, empTiasiSf and intonoMon, 
which regulate the occurrence of metre,' 

Metre has been defined as " The recurrence within cer- 
tain intervals of syllables similarly affected." 

Pause is a short cessation of the voice to g^ve clearness 
or impressiveness to the utterances of the speaker, as— 

Your employment on the last night — your occupations, 
on the preceding night — the place where you met — the 
persons who met-~and the plot fabricated at the meeting :— 
of these things, I ask not who knows ; I ask, who, among 
you all is ignorant ? — Cicero agadnst CaUline, 

Aooent is a particular stress laid on a part of a word, 
as, exc^lf Excellent. 

. Emphasis is a stress laid on part of a sentence, which, 
when used with propriety, adds beauty and impressiveness- 
to the significance of language. It is not confined to an^ 
particular word, but may vary acoordvu^ \*i VJaa Vc^^^iAr^ 
meaniDg, It mt^y be illustrated m t\io ioWomxi^ft^wJweii^^ *-"" 
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Are you going to town to-day ? Are you going to town 
to-day ? Are you going to town to-day ? Are yon going to 
town to-day ? Are you going to town to-day ? A different 
reply may be given to each. . 

Intonation is that modiilation of the yoice, suited to 
the sentiments of the speaker, known as the rising and 
falling inflections, as — 

I cannoti my lords, I will not, join in congratulations on 

misfortune and disgrace. 

JTote.— In spwikvM the voice rises gradaally, or slides from one tone 
to another ; wliile in singing it Uaw from note to note. The dis- 
tinction may be illustrated by the difference between a lading soal^ 
and a stair. 



VERSE. 

Verse is the arrangement of syllables in regular order 
or succession, according to certain laws. 

"NoU. — The distinction between the accent in poetry and prose is. 
that while in the former it is regular and flxeo^ in the latter it is 
irregul&r, uncertain, and, to a considerable extent, regulated by the 
speaker. 

Verse is of two kinds, rhyme and hlanlc verse. 

In Rhyme the final syllables correspond in sound. 

In Blank Verse the final syllables do not correspond 

in sound. 

Every line of poetry consists of a certain number oifeet, 
A foot in poetry means the periodic return of a series of 

syllables similarly accented. 
The following names, borrowed from the Greek and Latin, 

have been applied to English poetry : — 



A Trochee, 
An Iambus, 
A Spondee, 
A Pyrrhic, 



A Dactyl, 
An Amphibrach, 
An Anapaest, 
A Tribrach, 



" %t %t 

w — w 



Trocliaio verso consists of an accented and an un- 
accented syllable, and may be formed of various numbeni 
of feet, aa — 

J^sus, 16ver 61 my «6\iV, 
Ut me t6 Thy Y>6Bom ^i* 
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,, lambiQ yerse consists of an Tinaocented and an accented 
fiyllable, as — 

Of m&n's first disob^ence, £nd the fr&it 
Of th&t forbidden tr6e, whose m<5rtal t^te 
Brought d^th int<5 this wdrld and all onr w<5e. 

'. Daotylio consists of one accented and two unaccented 
lullabies, as — 

r - 'Kndw ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are Emblems of d^eds that are ddne in their oUme ? 

Axiapaestio consists of two unaccented and one ac- 
cented syllable, as — 

Who are th^y that now bid us be sUves ? 
' They are fo& to the g<$od and the frie. " 

fiomefatnes the line pauses throngh the omission of one 

or more syllables of the foot.- 

' The line indicating this pause is called the caeswrat thus—^ 
Begon^ unbelief | my Sdnour is n^r. 
And f<5r my relief | will Siir^ly appe&r. 

This ommission frequentlyoccurs afr the end of the line- 
One more nnf<5rtunate . > 

W^yofbr^th, I 
B^shly impdrtunate, 

Gdne to her d^ath ! | 

The above specimens sufficiently illustrate Ihe character 
of English metres. The others are of rare occurrence, and 
nnsnited to the genius •of the English language. 

These may comprise various numbers <^ feet in each line, 
at the will of the author. 

When a line contains one foot it is called monometer ; 
when it contains two it is called dimeter; when threci tri' 
meter; when four, te^rwmeter; when ^yb, pentameter ; when 
six, hesBameter; when seven, h^tameter; when eight, octo* 
fneter. 

These last are of rare occurrence, and generally written 
as two lines. The " common metre" and " long metre,'' so 
much used in hymnody, form heptameter and odometer when 
written two lines in one. 

The common metre is the s&me as ^ibai^ f^o tkol^^^or^^Vi 
Booient ballad writerB, only in a differexi^i iv>tTa. 
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The following hymn may be written as follows t 

.CM. 
There is a land of pnre delightj 

Where saints immortal reign ; 
Infinite day ezclndes the night. 

And pleasures banish pain. 

Ballad Metre. 
There is aland of pnre delight where saints immortal reign ; 
Infinite day ezclndes the night, and pleasures banish pain. 
The ballad similarly may be changed froin its original 
metre into the C. M. form. 

POETICAL LICENCE. 

Poetioal Lioenoe is that departure from the mles of 
grammar rendered necessary by the difficulty of arranging 
the words in regular measure, according to the number of 
syllables in a line. The following are different kinda of 
it:— 

Drop upon Fox's grekve the tear, 

'Twill trickle to lus rival's bier. 

And sends the winter^s icy powei* 
T* invigorate th* exhausted ground. 

They fall successive and successive rise. 

Bemote, unfriended, melancholly, slow, 
, Or by the lazy Scheldt or wandering Fo. 

CHAPTER V. 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

ITS HISrrOBT AND CONSTITUENT KLSMENTS. 

Any one acquainted with the history of our country will 

have a pretty accurate idea of the constituent elements of 

the English Language. He knows, for instance, that the 

original inhabitants of Britain were Celtic, and will there* 

fore expect to find certain Celtic elements in the lang^nage. 

The Bomans governed Britain for about four hundred years, 

and we may therefore infer that they left their mark on the 

language p£ the country. It was not at this time, however, 

^Aat the chief LAtin additions were moA« \>o1Sit\^\«S;i. "What 

reatigea of Boman rule remain, in WAa T«^^cNi> «c^ ^Scosi^ 
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Ibnnd in the names of townsi snch as Chester, Lancaster, 
Donoaster, Lincoln, Fontefract, street, &o. He knows, too, 
that the JSnglish are chiefiy descended from the Anglo- 
Saxons, and natorally infers that Anglo-Saxon mnst form 
the groundwork of onr language as it does of onr race. 
Next came the Danish rule, and after that the Norman. 

When one race conquers another, it endeayours to impose 
its language on the conquered, as one means of keeping it 
in subjection, and of destroying the remembrance of its 
former freedom and independence. Norman French, thus 
became in England the language of the court, of parlia- 
ment,, and diplomacy. Anglo-Saxon, however, still oon- 
tinued the lang^uage of the people, and as the Saxons were 
by far the most numerous, their language remains the 
main element in our tongue. 

Language has been called "fossil poetry,'' and appro- 
priately so, for as an acquaintance with fosEdls reveals to us 
much of the past history of our globe with respect to its 
animal and vegetable life, so the study of language in its 
different stages of growth and development, reveals to us 
much of the social life of the people, their occupations, 
customs, manners, virtues, and vices. There is something 
in the very mode of address which reveals something of 
the life of the people. For instance, when an Egyptian 
asks his neighbour ** How do you perspire P " we conclude 
that free perspiration is an essential element in healthy 
life of the people; and when one Chinese asks another 
" How is your digestion P " we naturally infer that the 
wants of the appetite are not overlooked by the celestials. 
An Italian expression is .umiUare wna swppUca, "to humi* 
liate a petition," that is, " to present a memorial." Italy 
has been called the battle-field of Europe. It has been 
long oppressed by the " hand of the stranger," till its poli- 
tical humiliation has entered into the social life of the 
people, and become impressed on their language. 

The history of the English language has been divided 
into five periods. 

The Anglo-Saxon, — 1050, the chief characteristics of which 
are variety of gender, number, case, and inflections generally, 
all '<k>mpared with modem English, ^om^ oi Vkv^Xi^'a^ 
been eapplanted by prepositions. It "^la.^ wt ^^OisroKva^^, 
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three numbers, a dual form being msed in protfoads, and. 
lire cases. The sign of the genitive es has been modified, 
into onr possessiye sign '«. The plural of nouns ended ia 
en, as lumse, liousen, a form still uSed sometimos by un- 
educated persons. 

The 8emi-8axon, 1050-1250.— In this period the Anglo- 
Saxon becomes mixed with Norman I^ndi ; inflection 
begins to decline ; declensions are less distinct ; the abla- 
tive case disappears ; and the infinitive of the verb ends in 
e instead of en, as nemmen, nemme, " to name.** 

The Old English, 1250-1850.— The article "the" is now 
unchanged for gender, but has different case-endings. 
Gender, which formerly followed the termination of the 
word, is regulated by sex, as in modem Bnglish.' The 
cases in nouns and adjectives; except the accnsaiive, are 
cxpresiBed by prepositions. 

•The Middle English, 1350-1550.—" The" is now used for 
all cases and genders ,- declensions are reduced to one ; 
the genitive es after changing into is becomes otir possessive 
*8, &e participle endings **ende," " ande " abd the verbal 
noun ending " ung," become merged into " ing," wliioh is 
used both as a present participle and verbal noun, as now« 

During the middle Ages, learning ahd literature were 
chiefly cultivated by the clergy, and as their studies led 
them to the perusal of Latin writings, so many of the most; 
valuable productions of this period were written in Latin. 
Daring the Middle English period, Italian and French 
literature flourished, and were admired and studied by 
English authors. Chaucer, who was a great admirer of 
French literature, introduced many French words into his 
writings, and it is during this period that the chief French 
additions were made to the English lang^uage. 

At the revival of learning in the sixteenth century, the 
classical writers of antiquity became models of imitation 
for British authors, and from this time to that of Milton, the 
main Latin and Greek additions were introduced, and as 
science and philosophy were first cultivated by the G^reeks, 
their language has ever been the chief souroe fh>m which 
jfiaentaSo terms have been drawn. 
TJbe Modem English, 1550.— The 'SugWaViluv^^ whiohi 
like other modem language, is covoAwd!^^ tw^^^sxd^^^r^misr&ssw^ 
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from all qiiartors, became now fixed pretty mncli as we find 
it.* Constant interoonrse with other nations, new manu- 
iactares, fresh disco verieSi and inventions in science and 
art, change of fashion, &c., are continnally introducing 
new terms, to which no limit can be assigned. 

Whqn we remember that the two great sources of oar 
language, the Saxon and Latin, are branches of the same 
Indo-Germanio family, we need not wonder that consider- 
able difference of opinion exists as to the exact proportion 
which these bear in English. The general opinion, however, 
18^ that " Modern English dictionaries contain aboat 38,000 
words, exclosive of preterites and participles ; of this 
namber 23,000 have been found on examination to be from 
the Saxon ; t.e.,'aboat 25-40th8 (or 5-8ths) of the whole. And 
this fraction represents, with approximate accuracy, the pro- 
portion of Saxon words in common use.^'f About 2-8th8 
are derived from the Latin, and the remaining l-8ch from 
other sources. As words in common use, csuch as names 
of natural objects, terms of social intercourse and endear- 
ment, &o., are chiefly Saxon, our ordinary conversation 
contains a considerably larger proportion of Saxon words, 
and as poetry is less affected by modern discoveries than 
prose, it contains a larger proportion of Saxon words than 
prose ; hence the study of poetry has been recommended as 
a means of cultivating a Saxon style. The greatest living 
poet, Tennyson, is also one of the most Saxon of writers. 

Words are of two kinds, roots and derivatives. 

A root is a word in the simplest or original state, or that 
cannot be further traced to its original sources, as scm, love, 
go, come, strong, shahe. 

; A primary derivative is a root slightly altered in 
form .without the addition of prefix or sufi&x as drank from 
drink, led from lead, hung from Tiang, strength from strong, 
glaze from glass, 

A secondary derivative is a word formed from tho 
root by the addition of a prefix or suffix, or another word, as 
Ic^ng,, sweetly, strengthen, glazier, mam,hood, huttereiip, 

' * The word "its" is a prominent exception. It is not in the 
Sntflish Bible of 1611, " his" being nBedixv&\,«BA. ^\uaks^x<ikS&*Ocv<i& 
mi to nae it. It ia also found, though. BeVdoxa, iul&Si^Ai^. 
f Angna'B " JSJaiidboolc of the EngliBhTong^xe;* ^. V» 
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2irot«.— DisUnction miut be made between a root and a^stem, the 
former being the original word, the latter that part to which the in« 
flections are added. 

The following are Bpecimens of English words naturalised 
from foreign sources. Manj more might be g^ven. 

1. CelHc. — Basket, button, kiln, dam, gown, mop. 

2. Danish. — Derby, Whitby, din, dosse, fling, rap. 

3. French. — Beef, cry, coach, damsel, eclat, mutton. 

4. Italian. — ^Bandit, buffet, forte, piano, tassel, gazette. 

5. Spanish. — Anchovy, armada, barrack, hnrricanej 
cigar, negro. 

6. Portuguese. — Caste, coco, fetish, marmalade, palaver. 

7. Oermam,. — Howl, huddle, rifle, mddel*, waltz. 

8. Dutch. — Blow, dog, freight, schooner, sloop, yacht. 

9. Hebrew. — Amen, cabala, cherub, ephod, Satani 
seraph. 

10. Arabic. — ^Admiral, alchemy, algebra, chemistry, ooffbe, 
zenith. ' 

11. Perstan. — ^Azure,* caravan, dervish, lilae, scarlet. 

12. Twrhish. — ^Divan, dragoman, janissaries, scimitar, 
turban. 

13. Chinese. — Bohea, Congou, gong, nankeen, pagodSy 
tea. 

14. Malay, — Banham, gamboge, sago, shaddock. 

15. Indian. — Calico, chintz, curry, lac, muslin, toddy. 

16. Polynesian. — ^Taboo, tatoo. 

17. West Indian, — Maize, potatoes, tobacco. 

18. American. — Hammock, jerked, squaw, wigwam. 

Many others might be given, derived from persons, places, 
occasions, &c., which have given them birth, such as damask, 
carrants, tantalize, mecmder, herculean, philippics, &c» 



PREFIXES AND SUI^FI2iES. 

A prefijc is a syllable prefixed to a word to alter its 
meaning. . - , 

A auMx is a syllable added to t\ie cixd o^ «l ^ord to alter 
//-^ meaning. 
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A, otit or in, 
Be, about. 
For, oopMtitoii, 
Fore^ o^ort. 
In, en, on, 

„ tamafcf, 
ViM,§mr, 



I. SAXON 

as ashore 
„ bespatter 
„forSid 
ijfOTesee 
„ enthrone 
„ encircle 
„ mistake 



II. SAXON 

Forming Nouiui. 
1. The Agent or Doer, 

Ar, as liar 

Ard, „ dninkard 

Ary, „ secretary 

Er, „ leader 

Or, „ sailor 

Ster, „ songster 

Ter, „ lawyer 

2. The Object, 
Se, ,y trustee 

• 8. Act, Btate, Being, 

Age, „ bondage 

Dom. M freedom 

Hood, „ manhood 

Kess, „ kindness 

By, „ slavery 

Ship, „ hardshijp 

Th, „ health 

Ter, „ lattghter 

Try* I, gallantry 

4. Diminutivea, 

£1, „ satchel 

£t, „ pocket 

Kin, „ lambkin 

Le, „ thimble 

I<et, „ streamlet' 

lihig* M darling 

Ock, „ hillo^ 

Ow, „ shadov 

III. LATIN 

A, ab, abs,/rom., as avert 
Ad, to, „ ashore 
Am, round, „ ambition 
Ante, It^ore, „ antecedent 
Circam, abouf. „ drcnmference 
Cis,-ot» thie tide, „ cisalpine 
Con, toft^t^, „ convene • 
Ckfntrt, offamei, ^ oontnadiet 



PEBFIXE8. 



as outran 
„ overwork 



Out, beyond. 

Over, excesB, 

Un, not, „ undo 

Under, heneath, „ understate 

Up, upvBarda, „ ujprsduM 

With, against, „ withstand 



SUITIXES. 

Forming Verbs. 

1. To Make, 

En, as harden 

Er, „ glimmer 

Ish, „ nnish 

Le, „ twinkle 

Forming Adjeotiyes. 
1. Denoting Fvlneu. 

Ed. ,,. learned 

Fol, „ truthful 

Some, „ irksome* 

T, „ pithy 

2. Likeneea, 

Ish, „ fbolish 
Like, „ warlike 
Ly, „ manl^ 

8. Bftonginy to. 

En, „ wooden 
Em, „ northern 

4. WUhov/t, 
Less, „ h(^>ele8s 

Forming Adverbs. 
Denoting JHann«r, JDirection. 

I^.y» »* boldly 
Ward, „ hitherward 

PREFIXES. 

De, doting as dethrone 
Dis, ofuiKUr, „ discuss 
E, ex, out cf,,, ^eot ' 
Extra, heyona, ,^ extravagant 
In, im, te., in, %nto, „ infuse 
„ „ (bwore adleetiH««\, tv&i^ 



;«.,.w.rxec^ ,,«« 



Ant, 

Ary. 
Silt, 

Suet, 
ler, 



Atyi 
Ite, 



n iflwit or Do«r. 



»• student 
" engineer 

2. The Olj«o*- 
,, depositary 
»; favourite 
captive 



SXJTFIi**' 



Ate, 

ry. 

Ite, 



3 jict, Condition. 
asBistasice 
ABoe» »» jjiiancy 

** 'efflcien/y 

" movement 
** pfttrimony 
** Sonor 



Ancy, 

Ce, 

Cy, 
Bnce, 

£ncy, 
^ent, 
^onyiL 

Or, 
Sion, 
Tion, 
Tude, 






'' Sretentiou 
" ^titude 



Verl 

yo»n 

Ml 



Adle< 

1. Bel****'** ^' 
Aceous* a« 

AI. 

An, » 

Ane, > 
Ant, 

Ar, 

Ary, 

Ate. 

Ian, 

leal, 

Id. 

He, 

Ine, 

Ory, 

liont. 
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A, not 

AmpU, double 
Ana, through 
Mjkil, agavntt 
Apo,)Vom 
Cata, down 
Pia, th/rouah 
En, on or tn 
Epi, iipon 



Y. GREEK 

aa apathy 
„ amphibioofl 



„ anatomy 
„ antichrist 
„ apostacT 
„ cataract 
„ diameter 
„ energy 
„ epitaph 



PREFIXES. 

Ex, out of 
Hyper, over 
Hypo, under 
Meta, ehange 
Para, betide 
Peri, round 



aa exodus 

„ hypercritical 

„ hypocrite 

„ metamorphosis 

„ parable 

„ perimeter 



An, 
Ist, 



VI. 

Nouns. 
1. Agent or Doer, 
as politician 



„ botanist 

2. AcHonf condUion, guolity. 

E, „ epitome 
Ism, „ criticism 
l£a, „ panorama 
Sis, „ phasis 

„ poesy 

„ eulogy 

3. Doctrine or Science. 

„ mnsio 



Sy, 



GREEK SUFFIXES. 

Ics, as hydrostatics 
Ism, „ heroism 

4. Dvmimvitvoes, 
Isk, „ asterisk 

Verbs. 
To make or become. 

Ise, as colonise 
Ize, „ baptize 

Adjeotives. 

BeUUion, 



Ic, as philosophic 
Ical, „ botanical 



SAXON BOOTS WITH DERIYATIYES, 



Ac. an oak. acorn 
Aethel, noole, Ethelred 
Bald, hravot Ethelbald 
Beon, to be, been 
Bidan, to loait, abide 
Bindan, to hind, bind 
Blawan, to hUnOf blast 
Boc, a oookf book 
Bredan, to nourieH, bread 
Borne, a stream, Ashbume 
Ceapian, to bt»y, cheap 
Ceorl, a countryman, chnrl 
Cnafan, a hoy, knave 
Cryo, a etaff, crook 
Cnnnan, to Know, ken 
Cyn, race, kin 
Deman, to judge, deem 
Dragan, to draw, drag 
Dun, a hitt, I>andee 
Dwinan, to fade, dwindle 
Ea, toater, Anglesey 
Ead, po8M$»ion, Edwin 
fiaJJ^aU, Alfred 



\ 



Foran, to go, ford 
Fedan, to feed, food 
Fian, to hate, fiend 
Fleon, to flee, fly 
Fulian, to corrupt, foul 
Fot, the foot, foot 
Freon, to love, friend 
Gktbban, to ekoff, gabble 
Gangan, to go, gangway 
Geap, toide, gap 
Geard, encloeure, yard 
God, good, God 
Grafan, to dig, grave 
Habban, to Tiooe, behave 
Haelan, to heal, holy 
Ham, a dwelling, home 
Hefan, to lift, heaven 
Hnnd, a dog, honnd 
Ing, a meadow. Beading 
Laedan, to lead, ladder 
Laet, late, last 
lILBugKa, to>>«Q]kA»,VA^ 
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SAXON ROOTS WITH DXBiYATiYEs — Continued, 



Mere, a laJee, Windermere 
Mona, f 7m moon, month 
Neah, night near 
Nord, nortt^ Norwich 
Oga, dread, ngly 
Banc, provdf ranJc 
Beafian, to rob, bereave 
Sceadan, to d/inide, shade 
Sceapan, to form, shape 
Snican, to creep, snake 
Seoc, sick, sigh 
Sean, to see, sight 
Sped, euccesa, speed 
Slagan, to kill, slay 
Spell, metaage, gospel 
Spinnan, to spin, spider 
Spor, a heel, spurn 
Stepan, to raise, step 



Styran, to steer, stem . 

Stock, a 2>lac«, Woodstock 
Tellan, to tell, tale 
Tid, time, Shrovetide 
Twa, two, twain 

Thorpe, a vWage, Bishopsthorpo 
Wald, a wood, weald 
Wanian, tofaiX, wane 
Weard, guard, warden 
Wed, pledge, wedlock 
Wenden. to go, wend 
Wesan, to he, was 
Wio, dtoelltng, Berwick 
Witan, to Imoio, wit, wise 
Win, ^Dar, Qodwin 
Writham, to hind^ wxithe 
Wyrt, root, liy«rwort 



LATIN BOOTS WITH DEEFVATIVES. 



Acer, sharp, acrid 
Addns, eoiM*, acid 
Aeqnus, eqital, equality 
Aevuni, an age, oo-eval 
Ager, afield, agriculture 
Ago, I do, f^ent 
Alo, I nourish, aliment 
Altus, high, altitude 
Amo, I love, amity 
Angulus, a comer, an^plar 
Animus, tTie mind, animate 
Annus, a year, amiual 
Aperio, I open, aperture 
Aqua, water, aquatic 
Arbor^ a tree, arbour 
Aro, I plottgn, arable 
Artus, a joint, article 
Asper, rov^h, aspirate 
Audio, I Tiear, audience 
Avis, a bird, aviary 
Beatus, bleesed^ beatitude 
Bibo, I drink, imbibe 
Brevis, short, brevity 
Oaedo, I cut, suicide 
Calor, Tieot, caloric 
Canis, a dog, canine 
Capio, I toKe, capture 
Caput, the head, capital 
C!aro,jlafh, carnal 
Coras, dear, careaa 
<fwte; sui/]L eeleriij 
oentum, a Auttdred, centvaey 



Charta, pai>er, charter 
Civis, a cttuen, civil 
Claudo, I shut, exclude 
Coelum, Tteaven, celestial 
Colo, I ouItMKite, oolomr 
Cor, tTie Tteart, concord 
Corpus, the body, corpse 
Credo, I trust, credible 
Crux, a cross, crucify 
Culpa, afaidt, culpable 
Carro, I nun, numndaa. 
Dens, a tooth, dentiBt 
Dens, a god, deity 
IHco, I say, ctictMe 
Dies, a day, diary 
Doceo, I teach, oooile 
Domus, a house, domestic 
Daco, I lead, ixuduoe 
Duo, tiDo, duel 
Edo, I eat, ddtUe 
Emo, I buy, reideem 
Facilis, eoey, &cilitate 
Fallo, i decevoe, infallible 
Felix, happy, felicity 
Fido, I truet, confine 
Filius, a son, filial 
Finis, an end, £nal 
Flecto, I bena» reflect 
Flos, aJU>ww, floral 
'Folium, a lee/, folia«e 
'FottAB, sbrvMjio:?iK& . 
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XATiK BOOTS WITH DERIYATI7BS — eontinuedi 



Fugio, liUe, refuge . 
Fnndo, Ipowr. ovi, refund 
Qena, a ruxUon, Ckntile 
Oigno, I b0g«ty progeny 
Gradior, I go, gradual 
Qravis, heavy, gravity 
Habeo, I have, inhabit 
Homo, a man, homicide 
Hostis, an enemy, hostile 
Ignis, jire, ignite 
Impenum, power, imj^erial 
Initinm, a beginning, initiate 
Insula, an ieZond, insular 
Jaceo, I lie, adjacent 
Jacio, I thrino, intopection 
Judex,' a ^udge, judicial 
Jungo, Ijoin, juncture 
Juro, I etoear, conjure 
Jus, a loMo, justice 
Iiatus, a SIM, lateral 
Lex, a law, legal 
liiber, a book, library. 
Linquo, I leave, relinquish 
Intera, a Utter, literal 
liocus, a place, locality 
lioquor, I epeafc, elocution 
liudo, Ipwy, Illusion 
Iiumen, a light, illuminate 
liuna, the moon, lunar 
Ijux, light, lucid 
Magnus, great, magnity 
Mando, I hid, command 
Maneo, I stay, permanent 
Manus, a hand, manual 
Mare, the sea, marine 
Mars, the god of war, martial 
Mater, a mother, maternal 
MediuB, the middle, mediator 
Mens, the mind, mental 
Migro, I remove, migratory 
Miles, a soldier, military 
Miror, I gaxe, mirror 
Mitis, mtld, mitigate 
Mitto, I eend, remit 
Moneo, I loam, admonish 
Monstro, I show, demonstrate 
Mors, deoih, mortal 
Moyeo, I move, remove 
Multus, m>any, multiply 
Munus, a gift, remunerate 
Muto, I change, mutable 
IfariB, a ship, naval 
Nego, I deny, ne^tive 



Noceo, I hwrtt innocent 
Neuter, iM^Mr, neutral 
Nomen, a name) nominate 
Nox, the night, nocturnal 
Numerus, aniM^btr, numerate 
Nutrio, I nottriah, nutriment 
Oculus, tTie eye, oenlar. 
Opto, I toieh, .94opt 
Opus, a work, operate 
Orbis, a circle, ox\At 
Orior, I rise, oriental 
Ovum, an egg, oval 
Pando, I epreod, ocpand 
Pasco, Ifeedt pastor 
Pater, a father, paternal 
Pauper, poor, jMuxperism 
Pax, peace, yeucaiy 
Pecunia, mon«y, pecuniary 
Pene, almost, pwiinsula 
Pes, afoot, pedestal 
Pingo, IvwH^, picts 
Plebs, the common people, ple- 

bion 
Poena, inmishment, penal 
Pono, Ivlace^ d^osit 
Porto, i carry, export 
Potens, powe^^ potentate 
Primus, Jirst, primaxy 
Prosodia, prosody 
Puer, a hoy, pu«^e 
Puto, I thin£, reputable 

Suaero, I oak, question 
adius, a ray, radiate 
Radix, a root, radical 
'Ramus, a branch, ramiiy 
Rapio, I seize, rapacious 
Rectus, straight, rectilineal 
Rego, I rule, rector 
Rideo, Ilaug7^ deride 
Rodo, I gnato, corrode 
Rota, a wheel, rotate 
Rumen, thel^woat, ruminate 
Rub, the country, rural 
Sal, salt, saline 
Sanctus, holy, «uiotify 
Scando, I climb, ascend 
Scio, I ilmow, science 
Scribo, I write, scriptures 
Seco, I cut, dissect 
Secundus. second, secondary 
Semi, Ivolrj , «eQ&cSGt<^<& 
Beqaot , I JoCUw ^^wjokssw^ 



Bolvo, Ipny, KlTani 

Spe^«, o/orm, spaciflo 

Spondeo, I pn>miH» t«bpoi 
SuUn. I star, CDnitellaMoE. 
Starilii, bdrnn. Hterility 
atUlo, [dron "-■" 
Bto, Titand 
Bttao,Ilnu 

8iuiio,ItiA 



XtiaLiaB OBUQUS. 

0T8 WITH siKiTATma — Bontmuad, 

Taook, a cats, TMdnatloB 
ThIso, I «■> ftnHH Jpnni] 

Taloi, >w^ Tel(Hiq> 
Tenio. I omtitAreat 
Venter, th* MIy, Tantrlloqnln 



P, diitil 



Tarn, th< ui^^ tanMtrlil 
Tsrttni, IMrd, tartiuT 

TMtii^ ■ BillUH, tMtUr 

Tollo, I lift w), extol 
Tnho. lina. eitnot 
Trado, I tknut, intmde 
TuDiKi, I nM, tnmonr 
Turpli, ba«4, turpitada 



Tntei, lh< top, -rerOuti 

VaniB, trut, yoritj 
TestiB, a oottMiit, TsataJ 
Vetoe, tit, Teteisa 
Tia, a wau, derlBte 
Vlbra, I (1Mb, Ttbnto 
Tideo, Tki, vJsiUa 
Vigil, tratcVul, valiant 
ViacQ, I aonquBF, UTincllda 
TifideT, d«/md«r, Tindicato 

Vl^l I IDilll TOlDIkUUT 

Vooo, IeaU,reioka 
Volo, I jtu, tolatila 
TolTO, I ron, revolT* 
Vorao, Jvow, vote 

Vnlcajtna, tu vod i\/jtra, toIiki 
Valgus, the rtmU, valvar 



Aatlioi, aJWBfF, 9a.tbxiV^t 

Anthiopoa, a man, anU- 

Axdbo, 1 rule, waarohj 



Batsjse, a htn, botanj 
Cbalyps, mtt^ obalrbeiita 
CtloroM, gittn. cltloride 
Vbrtatoi, anoaOed, Chriat 



(, rbadodendion 
Doxa, oinawuorthodox 
Dma, on oak, Druid 
I^nanda. pnstr, djnajnifla 
I!cl«lpo,I/bil, eolipua 
Eidoa, a^nn. Idol 
UntDiiia, {«Mi, antomalogj 
Spoa, aword, eidD 
Etnniaa, (nu, elTiBoIogy 
Gala, miU, galaij 
Gamoa, namOfi, blfunf 
Qe, tJM urth, mogc^hy 
GeDDao,lprodtut, oxfgen 
Olott*. ths loniiiu, glotaarr 
Olnpho, J oorw, tii«ro|[ljpycfl 
Gtmia, cOTMT, pol jgon 
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Gnne, a tooman, monogyiiia 
Hedra, a seat, cathednJ 
Helios, the sun, aphelion 
Hemera, a day, ephemeral 
Hemiaus, half, hemisphere 
Heteros, differenif heterodox 
Hieros, holy, hierarchy 
Hippos, a hone, hippopotamas 
Hodbs, a way, exodus 
Holos, the wmU, catholic 
Homos, similar, homoloffoos 
Hador, water, hydrostatics 
Isos, equal, isosceles 
Kakos, bad, cacophony 
Ealos, handaome, kaleidoscope 
Kalypto, leaver, apocalypse 
Kratos, etrength, aristocracy 
Kreas, Jleeh^ pancreatic 
Kryptos, hidaen, crypt 
Kyklos, a cvrcle, cycle 
Kylindo, I roll, cylinder 
Laos, the people, laity 
lithos, a stone, lithography 
Logos, a toord, catalogue 
Lusis, a looeening, analyse 
Martyr, a toitness, martyr 
Hathema, science, mathematics 
Hechane, atnachine, mecbanics 
Helan, hlack, melancholy 
Helos, a song, melody 
Meter, a mother, metropolis 
Metron, a measure, geometry 
Micros, liUle, microscope 
Misos, haired, misanthrope 
Monos, alone, monosyllable 
Morphe, shape, metainorphosU 
Mytnos, arable, mythology 
Nans, a ship, nautical 
Nekros, dead, necromancy 
Neos, neto, neolo|^ 
Nesos, an island, Polynesia 
Nitron, nitre, nitrogen 
Nomos, a laio, astronomy 
Octo, eight, octaye 
Ode, a song, prosody 
Oikos, a hoitse, economy 
Oligos, /etc, oligarchy 
Oon, an egg, oolite 
Optomai, i see, optics 
Organon, an imirwmvat, organic 
Ornis, a bird, ornithology 



Orthos, rioTit, orthography 
Ozys, OiCia, oxygen 
Pais, a hoy, pedagogue 
Pas, all, panoply 
Pathos, Reeling, pathetic 
Petalon, a leaf, i>etal 
Petros, a stone, petrifaction 
Phaino, I appear, phenomenon 
Phemi, I speak, blaspheme 
PhUos, a friend^ philosophy 
Phobeo, i terrify, hydrophobia 
Phone, a souno^ euphony 
Phthongos, a sound, diphthong 
Physis, nattwe, physical 
Phrton, a plamX, zooj^hy te 
Polemos, v>ar, polemical 
Poleo, I sell, bibliopole 
Polls, a city, meiropolia 
Polys, many, polygon 
Poros, a passage, pore 
Potamos. a river, hippopotamus 
Pons, a^t, antipodes 
Presbuteros, elder, presbyterian 
Pteron, a wmg, aptera 
Tyr, fire, pyramid 
Sarks, fleshy sarcophagus 
Schizo, I divide, schinn 
Sceleros, 7uird, sclerotic 
Selene, tTie moor, selenite 
Sites, corn, parasite 
Skopeo, I see, telescope 
Sophos, toise, philosopher 
Sphaira, a globe, sphere 
Spora, a seed, spore 
Stalazo, I drop, stalactite 
Stollo, I send, apostle 
Stereos, solid, stereotype 
Sukon, a)lg, sycophant 
Taphos, a tomb, epitaph 
Tasso, I arrange, s^tax 
Techne, art, technical 
Tele, distant, telescope 
Temno, I cut, atom 
Tereo, I keep, artery 
Theoreo, I see, theory 
Theos, (Sod, atheist 
Thermos, toarm, thermometer 
Thesis, a placing, hypothesis 
Topos, a place, topography 
Zoon, an animal, zoology 
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EN0IJ9H GILiUMAH. 

APPENDIX A. -rn 

Article. Nonn. 

1 1 


Bnite. Definite. Proper. Common. Abs 


boj.) (crowd.) (BilTBr.) (score.) 


QnaHty. Action. Condition. Ta 
Adjective. Pronoun. 


:ty. Quwititj. DiBtioction. Personal. Helative. AdjJ 
a.) (ten.) (moathly.) (I.) (who.) | 


(my.) (each.) (tbis.) (ar 
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BNOLISH OBAIOIAB. 





APPENDIX 


0. 




ZLLUSIBATING 


INFLECrriOX. 




SAXON. 




LATIN. 




NOUIL 




Nonn. 




Tunge, a tongue, f. 




Lingua, a tongue, f. 




SuH^ular. Plural 




Sinoular. Plural. 


Nom 


Tnnge tnngan 


Nom. Lingua linguae 


Gen. 


Tangan tungeua 


Gen 


Linguae linguaruna 


Dat. 


Tungan tanguixi 


Dat. 


Linguae Unguis 


Ace. 


Tungan tungan 


Aco. 


linguam linguas 


Ab. 


Tungan tuognm 


V. 


Lingua linguae 






A. 


Lingua lingais 




Adjective. 




Adjective. 




Oodf good. 


• 


Bonus, good. 




Singular. 




Singular. 




M. P. N. 




M. P. N. 


N. 


God — - 


N. 


Bon-US a um 


G. 


God-es re es 


G. 


Bon-i ae i 


D. 


God-um re um 


P. 


Bon-o ae o 


A. 


God-ne e — 


A. 


Bon-um am um 


Ab. 


Gk>d-e e e 


V. 


Bon-e a um 






A. 


Bon-o a o 




Plurol 




Plural. 


N. 


God-e god-e — 


N. 


Bon-i ae a 


G. 


God-ra ra ra 


G. 


Bon-orum arum oritm 


D. 


God-um um um 


D. 


Bon-is is is 


A. 


God>e e — 


A. 


Bon-OS as a 


Ab. 


God-um um um 


V. 


Bon-i ae a 






A. 


Bon-is is is 




Verb. 




Verb. 




Lufige, to lote. 




Amare, to love. 




(Present Tense.) 




(Present Tense.) 




Smgvlar. 




Singular. 


lo 


Luf-ige I love 




Am-o I love 


Thn 


Luf-ast tbou lovest 




Am-as thou lovest 


He 


Luf -ath he loves 




Am-at he loves 




Plural. 




Plural. 


We 


Lnf-iath we love 




Am-amus we love 


Ge 


Luf-iath yon love 




Am-atlB you love 


He 


Luf-iatb they love 




Am-ant i/tfij Iqvo 




•npt 


EIX^ 


( 



